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THE SYNTAX OF TIME-DISTINCTIONS! 


I. Truth and Time in Ancient and Modern Logic 


ruth, on the face of it, is a property of propositions which is liable 

to alter with the time at which they are put forward. Thus ‘Socrates 
is sitting down’ is true at any time at which he is in fact sitting down, 
and false at all other times. Against this, it is not uncommonly argued 
that the sentence ‘Socrates is sitting down’ does not express a complete 
proposition, but rather a function of a date. It is short for ‘Socrates is 
sitting down at —,’ where the blank is understood as being filled by 
some unambiguous indication of the date at which the sentence is 
uttered (‘4 P. M. on April 3, 325 B.C.,’ for example). It therefore ex- 
presses different propositions when uttered at different times, and each 
one of the propositions it expresses is either true always or false always. 

Modern exact logicians commonly operate with ‘propositions’ in the 
second (timelessly true) sense, while ancient and medieval logicians had 
in mind ‘propositions’ of the first (‘tensed’) sort. It should be emphasised, 
however, that there are no grounds of a purely logical character for the 
current preference, and that ‘propositions’ in the ancient and medieval 
sense lend themselves as readily to the application of contemporary 
logical techniques and procedures as do ‘propositions’ in the modern 
sense. (At this point Strawson, who regards it as a limitation of modern 
methods that they cannot cope with ‘propositions’ in the ancient and 
medieval sense, and Quine, who objects to the use of such ‘propositions’ 
in logic because modern methods cannot handle them, would seem to be 
equally in error®.) Moreover, the actual application of these techniques 
and procedures to tensed propositions promises to yield results of 
considerable interest both logically and metalogically. This was dimly 
seen by C. S. Peirce, who ‘never shared’ the common opinion that time 
is an ‘extra-logical’ matter, though he thought, in 1903, that ‘logic had 
not yet reached that state of development at which the introduction of 


1 Presidential Address given at the New Zealand Congress of Philosophy, 
August 27, 1954. 

2 For this dispute see W. V. Quine, ‘Mr. Strawson on Logical Theory’, 
Mind, October 1953, pp. 440—443. 


8 Franciscan Studies. 1958 105 
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temporal modifications of its forms would not result in great confusion.’* 
What the time was not ripe for in 1903, it may well be ripe for now, for 
in the intervening period we have acquired a vast fund of knowledge 
about the possible structures of modal systems, and (as the scholastic 
logocians knew‘) tense and mood are species of the same genus. We have 
also begun to learn how to handle a logic of three truth-values, and we 
shall find this to the point too. 

Suppose we use the ordinary variables ‘p’, ‘q’, ‘r’, etc. for ‘proposi- 
tions’ in the ancient and medieval rather than the modern sense, and 
employ the usual truth-operators in the following way (admitting in the 
meantime only two truth-values): — 

‘Np’ (‘Not p’) is true at any time at which ‘p’ is false, and false at all 

other times. 

‘Kpq’ (‘Both p and q’) is true at any time at which both ‘p’ and ‘q’ 

are true, and false at all other times. 

‘Apq’ (‘Either p or q’) is false at any time at which both ‘p’ and ‘q’ 

are false, and true at all other times. 

‘Cpq’ (‘If p then q’) is false at any time at which ‘p’ is true and ‘q’ 

false, and true at all other times. 

‘Epq’ (‘If and only if p then q’) is true at any time at which ‘p’ and 

‘q’ have the same truth-value, and false at all other times. 

The classical propositional calculus, with its symbols thus interpreted, 
will then hold in its entirety, unaltered. For in the formula ‘Epp’, for 
example, ‘p’ will be equivalent to ‘p at x’, where ‘x’ is the date of utter- 
ance, and the whole therefore to ‘E (p at x) (p at x)’, in which the argu- 
ments are propositions in the modern sense, substitutable for the variables 
in the ‘Epp’ of the propositional calculus as currently interpreted; and 
a similar proof will be available for all formulae of the calculus in its 
new interpretation. 

When the new interpretation is employed, it becomes possible to 
enrich the calculus with a pair of non-truth-functional operators which 
cannot intelligibly be attached to the timelessly-true ‘propositions’ of 
the current interpretation. These are namely the tense-operators ‘It has 
been the case that,’ symbolised here by ‘p’, and ‘It will be the case that,’ 
symbolised here by ‘F’. The functions formed by these operators are 
themselves propositions whose truth may vary with time. Thus ‘Pp’ 
(‘It has been the case that p’) will be false until it is the case that p for 


3 C. S. Peirce, Collected Papers, 4. 523. 
* See E. A. Moody, Truth and Consequence in Medieval Logic (Amster- 
dam 1953), § 12. 
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the first time (unless it has always been the case that p), and true there- 
after; ‘Fp’ (‘It will be the case that p’) will be true until it has forever 
ceased to be the case p (unless it will never be the case), and false there- 
after. 


We may also introduce the following two abbreviations: — 


Df. H : H = NPN 
Df. G: G = NFN. 


‘Hp’ may be read ‘It has always been the case that p.’ For ‘It has been 
the case that p’ means ‘It has at some time been the case that p,’ so that 
‘NPp’ (‘It has not been the case that p’) means ‘It has at no time been 
the case that p,’ and ‘NPNp’ means ‘It has at no time been the case that 
not p,’ i.e. ‘It has always been the case that p.’ (A logic of only two 
truth-values, it may be recalled, is being used at this stage.) For similar 
reasons, ‘Gp’ may be read ‘It will always be the case that p.’ 

With this symbolism, we shall begin by examining the formal fea- 
tures of what we may call the logic of futurity, i. e. the calculus obtain- 
able by adding to the classical prepositional calculus the operator ‘F’ 
and its derivative ‘G’ with suitable axioms and rules. We shall then 
discuss in succession the full P-F (past-future) calculus; the interpretation 
of this within a calculus employing ‘propositions’ in the modern sense, 
quantifiers binding ‘date-variables’ and the dyadic predicate ‘later 
than’; and the modifications which would be imposed on these calculi 
by the admission of a third truth-value for certain future events and by 
certain results of modern physics. 


2. The Logic of Futurity 


In its general structure the logic of futurity bears an obvious re- 
semblance to modal systems, the operator ‘F’ being analogous to “M’ 
(‘It is possible that’) and ‘G’ to ‘L’ (‘It is necessary that’). To bring out 
this analogy, and also the precise point at which it fails, let us suppose 
that the ‘Mp’ of modal systems is interpreted as synonymous with our 
‘Fp’, i.e. let us take it to mean ‘It will be the case that p,’ and let us 
see how the resulting system compares with the classical modal systems, 
e.g. the systems M, M’ and M” of von Wright.® 


The system M of von Wright adds to the classical assertoric proposi- 
tional calculus the axioms 


5 G. H. von Wright, An Essay in Modal Logic (Amsterdam 1951), Appen- 
dix II. 
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Br. CpMp 

B2. EMApqAMpMg, 
the rules 

RBr. EaB -EMaM6 

RB2.2—-La 
and the definition 

Df. L: L = NMN. 

If we interpret ‘Mp’ as ‘It will be the case that p’ (and ‘Lp’ in conse- 
quence as ‘It will always be the case that p’), all these axioms and rules 
will be found to hold except Br. ‘If it is the case that p then it will be 
the case that p’ expresses no law, for it might be that p is now the case 
for the last time. What does still hold when ‘Mp’ is interpreted as suggested 
is the law CLpMp (for if it will always be the case that p, then it will be 
the case that p), but whereas in the system M this is a theorem deducible 
from B1, in the present system it will require to be immediately laid 
down. 

At this point our system closely resembles that which would be 
obtained if ‘M’ were interpreted as ‘It is morally permissible that’ (and 
‘L’ in consequence as ‘It is not morally permissible that not,’ i. e. as ‘It 
is obligatory that’).* For just as ‘It will be the case that p’ does not 
follow from ‘It is the case that p,’ but does follow from ‘It will always 
be the case that p,’ so ‘It is permissible that p be done’ does not follow 
from ‘p is done,’ but does follow from ‘It is obligatory that p be done.’ 
There is, however, at least one significant formal difference between the 
futurity-system and the permissibility-system. It is not at all clear what 
the form ‘It is permissible that it be permissible that p be done’ would 
mean, but there is no such difficulty about ‘It will be the case that it 
will be the case that p.’ Moreover, it is clear enough that this form implies 
the simple ‘It will be the case that p.’ Hence if ‘M’ be interpreted as ‘It 
will be the case that,’ we may lay down the special axiom of von Wright’s 
system M’ (equivalent to Lewis’s S4), namely 

Cr. CMMpMp. 

Common notions on the subject of time suggest that we may also lay 
down the converse of this, CMpMMp; for if it will be the case that p, then 
(at any time between now and the time when p is the case) it will be the 
case that it will be the case that p. This converse, however, cannot be 
deduced (as it may in ordinary modal systems) by substituting ‘Mp’ for 
‘p’ in CpMp, since in the futurity system the latter does not occur. 


®° Ibid. Ch. V. See also A. N. Prior, Formal Logic (published by the 
Clarendon Press), III. i. 6. 
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The special axiom of von Wright’s strongest system M” (equivalent 
to Lewis’s $5), namely 
Cz. CMNMpNMp, 


cannot be affirmed in the futurity system, for if it will at some time be 
the case that it will not (i. e. will never) be the case that p, it does not 
follow that it is now already the case that it will never be the case that p. 
Its converse CNMpMNMp does hold, though once again it is not provable 
in the usual way by substitution in CpMp. It need not be laid down as 
a special axiom, however, as it is provable from what we already have, 
as follows: — 
. CLpMp 
. CMMpMp 
. CCNpqCNqp 
. CCpqCNqNp 
. CCpqCCqrCpr. 
3 p/MNp, q/Mp X Df.L = C1—6. 
. CNMpMNp 
4 p/MMp, q/Mp = C2—7. 
. CNMpNMMp 
5 p/NMp, q/NMMp, r/MNMp 
= C7—C6 p/Mp—3. 

8. CNMpMNMp. 

Insum, the system in which possibility is interpreted as futurity stands 
in between that in which it is interpreted as moral permissibility and von 
Wright’s system M’. Von Wright’s system M and the futurity system, 
while both are contained in M’ and contain the permissibility system, are 
mutually independent. For CpMp is provable in M but not in the futurity 
system, while CMMpMp is provable in the futurity system but not in M. 

The above considerations suggest that the logic of futurity may be 
axiomatised by subjoining to the axioms and rules of the classical pro- 
positional calculus the following special axioms for ‘F’ and ‘G’: 

Fi. CGpFp 

Fz. EFApqAFpFq 

F3. CFFpFp 

F4. CFpFFp, 
the rules 

RF : EaB -EFaF 6 

RG : «—Ga, 
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and the definition 
Df. G. : G = NEN. 
An equivalent axiomatisation would be that in which ‘G’ is taken as 
undefined, and we replace F2 above by 
F(2). CGCpqCGpGq, 
delete RG, and replace Df. G by 
Df. F : F = NGN. 


The equivalence of these two systems may be proved in the same 
way as Sobocifski proves the equivalence of von Wright’s system M and 
the system which he calls T, which is obtained by modifying M in the 
same way as we have modified our first system for F. What is required 
is to prove F(z) and the equivalence corresponding to Df. F from the 
first basis, and conversely to prove F2, RG and the equivalence corres- 
ponding to Df. G from the second basis. Sobocifiski’s proofs? of the 
analogous metatheorems do not employ the axiom B1, CpMp, or, when 
starting from the system T, the analogous axiom CLpp (each of these is 
used only to prove the other); these proofs may therefore be taken over 
for our purpose without any alteration beyond the systematic replace- 
ment of ‘M’ by ‘F’ and ‘L’ by ‘G’. 

The form ‘Mp’ might be introduced into the F-calculus not simply as 
a synonym for ‘Fp’ but as an abbreviation for ‘ApFp’ (‘It either is or 
will be the case that p’). This is in fact how ‘possibly’ was defined by the 
Megaric logician Diodorus. If we adopt this definition, we obtain a 
system which is not merely contained in but equivalent to von Wright’s 
middle system M’ (or to Lewis’s equivalent system $4), or which at all 
events is at least as strong as this system without being as strong as the 
system M”’ (or Lewis’s S5). This I have proved elsewhere,® using F2, F3, 
RF, RG and Df. G. (Von Wright’s Bz, C1, RBr, RB2 and Df. L are 
proved from their F-analogues and the new definition of M, while his 
Bl. CpMp, is proved for the new definition of M and CpApgq; his Cz is 
disproved by proving its false F-analogue from it). The system M” 
or a system at least as strong, is obtained if ‘Mp’ is introduced as an 
abbreviation for ‘AApPpFp’ (‘It either is or has been or will be the case 
that p’). This point cannot be enlarged upon, however, until we have 
passed from the F-calculus to the full tense-calculus in F and P. 


7 B. Sobocitiski, ‘Note on a Modal System of Feys-von Wright,’ Journal 
of Computing Systems, July 1953, pp. 173—4. 

8 A.N. Prior, ‘Diodoran Modalities’ (forthcoming, in the Philosophical 
Quarterly), Section I. ' 
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3. The PF Calculus 


A calculus of pure pastness would have exactly the same structure 
as the calculus of pure futurity; we could axiomatise it by simply taking 
the axioms, rules and definition of the latter calculus and replacing ‘F’ 
throughout by ‘P’ and ‘G’ throughout by ‘H’ (‘It has always been the 
case that’). A complete tense-calculus in P and F would require more, 
however, than the simple adjunction of this P-calculus to the F-calculus. 
For it would need to contain also those laws which relate to the inter- 
action of pastness and futurity, e. g. the pair 

PF1, CpGPp 
(‘What is the case will always have been the case’) and 

PF2, CpHFp 
(‘When anything is the case, it has always been the case that it will be 
the case’). PFr and PF2, it may be noted, are obtainable from one 
another by the systematic replacement of ‘P’ by ‘F’ and ‘F’ by ‘P’ 
(written in full, PF1 is of course CpNFNPp, and PFz, CpNPNFp). If 
we lay it down (as it seems we may) that if « is any law or rule of the 
PF calculus, we may obtain another law or rule by thus systematically 
interchanging ‘P’ and ‘F’ in «, we may cut down our other axioms and 
rules for this calculus by half. 

A very wide range of laws is obtainable if we simply add PF1, and 
the rule just suggested (call it RA, the Rule of Analogy), to the basis 
already given for the F-calculus. Among the theorems provable is, for 
example, 


CAApPpFpFPp, 
“Whatever is or has been or will be the case, will have been the case.’® 
Its proof is as follows (using our second basis for the F-calculus): — 


Fi. CGppFp 

. CGCpqCGpGq 
CFFpFp 

. CpGPp 
CCpqCNpNp 
CCpqCCqrCpr 
CCpsCCqsCCrsCAA pqrs 

1 X RG = 4. 


® This proposition is mentioned by Professor J. N. Findlay as one which a 
tense-calculus might contain, in a footnote to his “Time: a Treatment of Some 
Puzzles,’ in A. G. N. Flew’s Logic and Language (first series, 1951), p. 52. 
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GCCpqCNqNp 
F(2) p/Cpq, q/CNqNp = C4—5. 
CGCpqGCNqNp 
2 p/GCpq, q/GCNqNp, r/CGNqGNp 
= C5—CF(2) p/Nq, q/Np—6. 
CGCpqCGNqGNp 
2 p/GCpq, q/CGNqGNp, r/CNGNpNGNgq 
= C6—C1 p/GNgq, r/GNp—7. 
CGCpqCNGNpNGNq 
7 X Df. F = 8. 
CGCpqCFpFq 
F3 X RA X RG = 9g. 
GCPPpPp 
8 p/PPp, q/Pp = Co—1o. 
CFPPpFPp 
2 q/GPp, r/FPp = CPF1—CF1 p/Pp—1r1. 
CpFPp 
2 p/Pp, q/FPPp, r/FPp = C11 p/Pp—C1o—1z2. 
CPpFPp 
11 A RG = 733. 
13. GCpFPp 
8 q/FPp = C13—14. 
14. CFpFFPp 
2 p/Fp, q/FFPp, r/FPp—C11—CF3, p/Pp—15. 
15. CFpFPp 
3 q/Pp, r/Fp, s/FPp = Cr1—C12—C15—16. 
16. CAApPpFpFPp 
It cannot be claimed, however, that the F-calculus supplemented 
by PF1 and RA is sufficient to prove all laws about pastness and futurity. 
We shall shortly find reason for believing, for example, that although 
the thesis CMNMpNMp (the C2 of von Wright’s system M”’) is clearly 
a law when ‘Mp’ is introduced into the PF calculus as an abbreviation 
for ‘AApPpFp,’ it is not provable from the basis suggested. But how 
our system may be best completed, and how completeness is to be tested 
in this field, is a matter that still awaits investigation. 


4. The 1-Calculus, and the Interpretation of the PF-Calculus within it. 


The PF-calculus is interpretable within a calculus having as its 
elements 
a) the variables ‘x’, ‘y’, ‘z’, etc., standing for dates; 


’ ‘.,? ‘7 
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b) the two quantifiers ‘IIx’ and ‘2x’ (binding date-variables) and the 
usual truth-functions ‘N’, ‘C’, ‘K’, etc.; 

c) the variables ‘p’, ‘q’, ‘r’, etc., standing for ‘propositions’ in the 
ancient and medieval sense, but now considered as functions of 
dates, forming with the date-variables the timelessly true pro- 
positions ‘px’, ‘qy’, etc. (read ‘p at x’, ‘q at y’, and so on); and 

d) the dyadic function ‘I’, taking dates as arguments, and read ‘is 
later than’ (though no difference whatever would be made to the 
structure of the calculus if it were read ‘is earlier than’). 

We may call this the ‘l-calculus’, after its distinctive operator. 

In interpreting the PF-calculus within the I-calculus, we may use 
any arbitrarily chosen date-variable, say ‘z’, to represent the date at 
which the proposition under consideration is uttered. We then interpret 


‘p.. ‘q’, ‘r’, etc., without tense-operators, as ‘pz’, ‘qz’, ‘rz’, etc.; 
‘Fp’ (‘It will be the case that p’) as ‘&xxKIxzpx’ (‘For some x, x is 
later than z, and p at x,’ or ‘p at some time later than z’); 
‘Pp’ (‘It has been the case that p’) as ‘“E=xklzxpx’ (‘For some x, z is 
later than x, and p at x’, or ‘p at some time earlier than z’); 


‘Gp’ as ‘IIxClxzpx’ (‘For all x, if x is later than z then p at x’, or 
‘p at all times later than z’); 


‘Hp’ as ‘IIxClzxpx’ (‘p at all times earlier than z’). 
And the laws of the PF-calculus will be not only interpretable but 
provable in the 1-calculus if the latter contains 
(i) the usual laws and rules for truth-operators and quantifiers; and 
(ii) a set of special axioms expressing the properties of ‘lI’, e. g. 
ClxyClyzlxz (the law of transitivity for ‘l’), ClxyNlyx (the law 
of asymmetry for ‘l’), AAIxylxylyx (‘Either the date x is 
identical with the date y or it is later than y or it is earlier’ — 
the law of trichotomy for dates. 

When we consider those laws of the PF-calculus which have so far 
come to our notice, the formulae by which they are interpreted in the 
| l-calculus fall into two distinct groups. Those of the first group are 
provable by means of the ordinary logic of truth-operators and quanti- 
| fiers alone. This group includes F2, F(z), PF1r and PF2, and also RF 
| and RG. For example, PF1 (CpGPp) becomes on interpretation 

Cpz IIxClxz XyKlxypy, 

(‘If p at z, then if x any time later than z, there is a time than which 
x is later, at which p’; e. g. if Socrates is sitting down at z, then if x is 
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any time later than z, there is a time than which x is later, at which 
Socrates is sitting down’). This is provable as follows (using tukasie- 
wicz’s rules for quantifiers, and ‘a’, ‘b’ and ‘c’ as variables standing for 
propositions in the timelessly-true sense): — 
1. CKabKba 
2. CCKabcCaCbe 
I a/py, b/lxy XX2zy = 3. 
3. CKpylxyXyKIxypy 
2 a/pz, b/lxz, c/2yKlxypy 
= C3 y/z—4. 
4. CpzClxzZyKlxypy 
4 X% Tex = 5. 
5. CpzIIxClxzXyKlxypy. 
PF2 (CpHFp) becomes on interpretation 
CpzI1xClzxXyKlyxpy, 
which is of course provable in exactly the same way. Both alike hold in 
virtue of the principle that guarantees, for example, that if Susan is a 
hairdresser, then whoever loves Susan loves someone that is a hair- 
dresser. 


The other group require for their proof one or more of the special 
axioms for ‘l’. This group includes even Fr, CGpFp, which becomes on 
interpretation 

CIIixCIl1rxzpxXxK1xzpx; 


though all that this requires for its proof, over and above the laws of 
truth-functions and quantification, is the law xlxz, asserting that there 
is a date later than any given date. The dependence of F1 upon the in- 
finite extent of the future is not perhaps immediately evident; but the 
dependence of its analogue CHpPp, i.e. CNPNpPp, upon the infinite 
extent of the past, is evident enough. For if time had a beginning, then 
if at the beginning of time it has not been the case that not p, it has not yet 
been the case that p either. And similarly if time has an end, if at the 
end of time it will not be the case that not p, it will not be the case that 
p either. Of our other axioms F3, CFFpFp, requires for the proof of its 
l-interpretation the law of transitivity ClxyClyzlxz; and F4, CFpFFp, 
requires the law 
ClxzZyKxylyz, 

asserting that between any two dates there is another date. The law 
that if it is or has been or will be the case that it neither is, nor has been 
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nor will be the case that p, then it neither is, has been nor will be the 
case that p (CMNMpNMp, where Mp = AApPpFp), would seem to 
require for its proof the law of trichotomy. To see that this is so, let us 
consider our reason for assenting to the |-interpretation of one part of 
this law, namely that if it ever has been the case that p neither is, has 
been, nor will be the case, then it is now the case that p neither is, has 
been, nor will be the case. In terms of the I-calculus this means 
‘If for any time x, earlier than z, p at no time earlier than or 
later than or identical with x, then p at no time earlier than or later 

than or identical with z.’ 

And we believe this because we believe that ‘p at no time earlier than 
or later than or identical with x’, no matter what time x may be, amounts 
to ‘p at no time at all’; and this is just the negative side of the law of 
trichotomy. Since the law of trichotomy is independent of the laws 
which we have seen here to be required for F1, (Fz), F3, F4, PF1 and 
RG, and is not derivable from them by any |-equivalent of the Rule of 
Analogy, we seem to have here a proof that CMNMpNMp is independent 
of F1, F(2), etc. This is in any case one kind of method by which inde- 
pendence in the PF-calculus might be established. 

The interpretation of the PF-calculus within the I-calculus is clearly 
a device of considerable metalogical utility. But is it more than that? 
Can we turn it into an ‘interpretation’ in the sense of a metaphysical 
explanation of what we mean by ‘is’, ‘has been’ and ‘will be’? If so, we 
would have to regard our symbols ‘P’ and ‘F’ as not being genuine 
propositional operators but as artificially constructed quasi-proposi- 
tional operators, very much as the class-symbols of the Boole-Schréder 
algebra of classes are treated in Principia Mathematica not as genuine 
names of objects but as artificially constructed quasi-names. Moreover, 
if the l-calculus is in this sense metaphysically fundamental, we would, 
I think, have to agree substantially with those logicians of whom 
Peirce wrote, who considered time to be an ‘extra-logical’ matter. For 
the l-calculus, as we have seen, consists essentially of the ordinary logic 
of truth-operators and quantifiers, with special axioms concerned with 
the relation ‘I’ — which could be, so far as logic is concerned, any ‘ma- 
terial’ relation ordering objects in an infinite and continuous linear 
series — superimposed upon it. 

There are strong reasons, however, for refusing to attach this meta- 
physical significance to the interpretability of the PF-calculus in the 
l-calculus. As an ‘interpretation’ in the metaphysical sense of the ‘now’ 
which is understood in all the ‘propositions’ with which the PF-calculus 
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is designed to deal (‘Socrates is sitting down’ means ‘Socrates is sitting 
down now,’ ‘Socrates will be sitting down’ means ‘It is now the 
case that it will be the case that Socrates is sitting down,’ and 
so on), the ‘z’ which we have used in the 1-calculus is surely a 
complete sham. For ‘now’ is not the name of a date (it has the same 
meaning whenever it is used, but does not refer to the same date when- 
ever it is used). In fact the whole movement of events from the future 
through the present into the past is inexpressible in the I-calculus. If 
there is to be any ‘interpretation’ of our calculi in the metaphysical 
sense, it will probably need to be the other way round; that is, the 
l-calculus should be exhibited as a logical construction out of the PF- 
calculus rather than vice versa. How this could be achieved in detail has 
yet to be investigated, but as a first step we may point out that ‘The 
date of p’s occurrence is later than the date of q’s occurrence’ seems to be 
equivalent to ‘It either is or has been or will be the case that it both is 
the case that p and is not but has been the case that q’ (AAKpKNqP- 
qPKpKNqPqFKpKNgqPg). 


5. The |-calculus and the Three-valued PF-Calculus 


To what has just been said we may add that even on the purely 
formal side the interpretability of the PF-calculus within the 1-calculus 
can only be asserted with a qualification. The PF-calculus which was 
sketched in Sections 2 and 3 can only be asserted in its entirety if only 
two truth-values are admitted. If we assign a ‘neuter’ truth-value to 
propositions in the future tense about matters whose outcome is un- 
determined at the time of utterance, the PF calculus will need to undergo 
radical revision; and it is by no means certain that the calculus when 
thus amended will be interpretable even in an amended I|-calculus. (We 
shall certainly not, if it is, be able to employ exactly the same inter- 
pretations as before.) 

The most striking difference between the two-valued and the three- 
valued PF calculi is that in the latter the Rule of Analogy fails. For 
example, while it continues to be a law that what is the case will always 
have been the case, it is no longer (on the three-valued hypothesis) a 
law that what is the case has always been going to be the case; that is, 
we now have PF1, CpGPp, but not its analogue PF2, CpHFp. (We are 
assuming throughout that expressions beginning with ‘P’ or ‘H’ cannot 
take the third truth-value, that ‘Pp’ is true if ‘p’ has at some time been 
true, and false if ‘p’ has at no time been anything but false or indeter- 
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minate, and that ‘Hp’ is true if ‘p’ has always been true, and false if ‘p’ 
has at any time been false or indeterminate.) 

But it is quite impossible to discriminate in this way between the 
l-interpretations of these two laws. For these l-interpretations have 
exactly the same structure, and are proved in exactly the same way; 
their proof, moreover, involves no special assumptions about the charac- 
ter of the relation ‘l’, but only the rules for quantifiers and two laws of 
the propositional calculus, CKabKba and CCKabcCaCbc. Nor does their 
proof even depend on the fact that the l-calculus, as presented in the 
last section, uses the propositional calculus in its two-valued form. For 
CKabKba and CCKabcCbe are laws in Lukasiewicz’s three-valued 
calculus also (though the converse of the second is not. This is one of a 
number of points at which three-valued logic and the calculus ofstrict 
implication stand as it were on opposite sides of the two-valued assertoric 
calculus.!° In this last we have both a ‘law of exportation’ CCKabcCaCbe 
and a law of importation CCaCbcCKabc; but where ‘C’ is interpreted as 
strict implication we have the latter but not the former, and where it is 
the ‘if’ of Lukasiewicz’s three-valued calculus we have the former but 
not the latter). It seems obvious, indeed, that the |-calculus is determin- 
istic in its whole conception — time is represented in it as spread out 
once for all, with no ever-moving ‘now’ but only a series of ‘dates’ 
timelessly characterised in various ways (Socrates eternally sitting 
down at x but not sitting down at y, and so on). There can really be no 
‘neuter’ truth-value for the only kind of ‘proposition’ which this calculus 
will admit. Time, one might say, figures in the I-calculus not as it does 
in medieval logic (which, as we have pointed out earlier, took tenses far 
more seriously than our own common logic does, and which already had 
such laws as our PF1,™ but rather as it does in medieval theology, in 
which God is said to behold all events in an unchanging present. 


The introduction of the third truth-value into tense-logic also 
destroys the equivalence which makes it reasonable to introduce the 
form ‘It has always been the case that p’ as an abbreviation for ‘It has 
not been the case that not p.’ Formally it is of course still possible to do 
this, but in its natural acceptation the form ‘It has always been the case 
that p’ is not equivalent to ‘It has not been the case that not p’ if we 
admit the third truth-value; for if ‘p’ has always been neuter the 


10 Cf. A. N. Prior, ‘Three-valued Logic and Future Contingents,’ Philo- 
sophical Quarterly, Oct. 1953, p. 321. , 

11 See, e. g. William of Ockham, Tractatus de Praedestinatione, Francis- 
can Institute edition (1945), p. 4. 
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latter is true but the former is not. It may be noted that it is only in its 
natural acception that CpHFp is not a law on the three-valued assump- 
tion, if it is merely short for CpNPNFp, ‘If it is the case that p, it has not 
been the case that it will not be the case that p,’ it holds even in the 
three valued system. On the other hand, the law CHpPp, ‘If it has always 
been the case that p, then it has been the case that p,’ holds in the three- 
valued system if its natural interpretation is assumed, but not if it is 
taken to be short for CNPNpPp, ‘If it has not been the case that not p, 
it has been the case that p.’ But Fr, CGpFp, holds on both interpreta- 
tions, and so does PF1, CpGPp. In its l-interpretation, the equivalence 
of H and NPN amounts to the equivalence in quantification theory of 
IIx and N=xN, and so does that of G and NFN. This equivalence — of 
IIx and NXxN — is one which still holds if the ordinary rules for II and 
> are superimposed on Lukasiewicz’s three-valued propositional calculus, 
though it fails if they are superimposed on Heyting’s intuitionist calcu- 
lus.!2 But even if we operate in the I-calculus with intuitionist quanti- 
fication, we cannot obtain in it (at least by the interpretations suggested 
in the last section) a model of the three-valued PF calculus; for while 
we could then destroy (as we want to) the equivalence of the interpreta- 
tions of H and NPN, we would not preserve (as we also want to) the 
equivalence of the interpretations of G and NFN. This confirms our 
contention in the last paragraph that the whole conception of time 
underlying the l-calculus is different from that underlying the three- 
valued PF calculus. 

Another difference between two-valued and three-valued tense-logic 
is that whereas F(z), CGCpqCGpGq, is a law in both, F2, EFApqAFpFq, 
is a law in the former but not in the latter (though the P-analogues of 
both hold in both systems). For suppose we have a situation of limited 
indeterminacy (the sort of situation which seems often to occur in 
atomic physics), in which what will happen must be either p or q, but 
which of them it wil! be is not fixed. We will then have FApq but not 
AFpF«q. It is true that — as we have mentioned earlier — Sobocifski 
has proved the M-analogue of Fz from that of F(z); but this proof 
assumes the law of importation CCpCqrCKpqr, which does not hold in 
the three-valued calculus. 

So far as I can see, the admission of the third truth-value does not 
affect the axioms F3 and F4, the rules RF and RG, or the P-analogues 
of these (CPPpPp, etc.). A query that might be raised about F3, CFF- 


12 Cf. A. Heyting, ‘On Weakened Quantification,’ Journal of Symbolic 
Logic, Vol. XI (1946), p. 119 ff. 
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pFp, is this: — A proposition of the form ‘It will be the case that p’ is 
liable (on the three-valued assumption) to be indeterminate at first and 
then to become true (as the element of freedom is eliminated by later 
choices and the outcome of the matter becomes inevitable); and might 
we not describe this position by saying that ‘It will be the case that it 
will be the case that p’ is now true though ‘It will be the case that p’ is 
as yet only neuter? This will not do, however. If it is really indecided 
whether it will be the case that p, then it is undecided whether it will 
be the case that it will be the case that p. (It may be decided that it will 
be decided, but it cannot be decided how it will be decided.) 

Modern quantum mechanics and relativity theory would no doubt 
suggest yet other modifications of our ordinary logic of time-distinctions.* 
For example, according to some versions of quantum mechanics time is 
discontinuous, and if this is so we must drop our F4, CFpFFp; for it 
may be that it will be the case that p after the minimum time-interval, 
so that there is no time future to now but past to the being-the case of 
p at which it ‘will be the case that it will be the case’ that p. The formal 
consequences of abandoning F4 are in case worth studying. (For ordinary 
purposes they turn out to be very slight; none of the theorems which 
seemed worth establishing in Sections 2 and 3 required F4 for their 
proof). The most obvious effect of the theory of relativity is on the laws 
of asymmetry and trichotomy in the I-calculus. Relativity theory 
distinguishes between an absolute and a relative sense of ‘later’; and if 
‘Ixy’ means ‘x is absolutely later than y,’ the law of asymmetry holds 
(no time is at once absolutely later and absolutely earlier than the same 
time) but the law of trichotomy does not (time x may be neither ab- 
solutely earlier nor absolutely later than time y without being identical 
with time y); whereas if ‘Ixy’ only means ‘x is later than y from some 
point of view,’ the reverse is the case. 

The theory of relativity also raises a more profound and vexing 
question. The three-valued PF-calculus gives formal expression to the 
| deep-seated ancient feeling that what is past is beyond our control (and 
| so ‘necessary’) in a way that what is future is not; but it may well be 
doubted whether relativity theory is compatible with so radical a 
distinction between the past and the future as this. At least in many of 
its presentations, relativity theory seems to be as closely bound up with 
| the ‘spread-out-eternally’ view of time underlying the I-calculus as 


18 In what little I have been able to say on this point, I am indebted to 
conversations with Mr. J. Gabriel of the University of Otago, and Mr. 
W. W. Sawyer of Canterbury College. 
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medieval theology was. On this, one possible comment is that this may 
be simply a philosophical defect of which the theory of relativity will 
eventually have to rid itself, in the same way as the differential calculus 
eventually had to rid itself of the incoherences pointed out by Berkeley. 
Further, within relativity theory itself it has often been pointed out that 
the only events which occur in one time-order from one point of view 
and in the opposite time-order from another, are events which from 
both points of view are ‘outside the future’ in the sense of being incapable 
of being affected by what happens ‘here and now’ and ‘outside the past’ 
in the sense of being incapable of affecting what happens here and now; 
and this very way of putting the matter reflects something of that 
ancient feeling about past and future to which we have referred. The 
solution of such questions as these, however, must depend on future 
collaboration between mathematical logicians and mathematical 
physicists, or on the work of those who have become familiar with both 
fields. 

A. N. PRIOR. 


Canterbury University College, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 





ANTITHESIS OF FRANCISCANISM 


Sm of the most striking proofs of the singular appropriateness of 
Franciscan spirituality to modern needs of mind and soul is the exist- 
ence of Existentialism. This curious and fashionable cult of rationalized 
despair and studied pessimism is typical of de-Christianized Western 
man. In almost every one of its aspects it is the dark opposite of Francis- 
canism as Satan is of the Seraphic Saint. It is a sort of Wailing Wall 
towards which many wilfully turn their faces. It appeals to many 
perverse folk who prefer — to use an Irish bull — to walk in the light 
of their own shadows. Unlike Communism, to which it is often compared, 
it is not a petrified philosophy. Indeed, it is not, properly speaking, a 
philosophy at all, but an amorphous thing in the moral atmosphere 
resembling a November fog. It is a proof, e contrario, that modern man 
is hungry for holiness and holiness, for light and laughter, for some code 
that will give point to existence, dispel the terrible Angst that corrodes 
the heart of man and make death, with which he is obsessed, a door to 
fullest existence. 


Existentialism, as the Victorian novelists use say in a memorable 
labor-saving phrase “‘is better imagined than described.” It is certainly 
easier to describe than define. There are several Existentialist philos- 
ophers, such as Jaspers, Heidegger and Sartre, but no philosophy. 
Sartre, who is the present high-priest of the cult, describes it as “nothing 
else but an attempt to draw all the consequences from a coherent posi- 
tion,’ and admits that there are two types of Existentialists — atheists, 
| like himself and Heidegger, and Christians, such as Jaspers and Gabriel 
Marcel. 


That gloomy Dane and “cragsman of Christ,’ Soren Kierkegaard, 
} is regarded as the founder of Existentialism, and the scholar who gave 
| it its name. All that we can know, he said, are the moments of our ex- 
perience in the here and now; we feel, endure fatigue and fear, anxiety 
; and frustration in a succession of moments. These moments — our 
“existence” — are the only real things we know. He broke with all 
| previous philosophical methods in seeking more immediate and intimate 


9 Franciscan Studies. 1958 I2I 
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contacts with life. In place of the principles and ideas of other systems 
he sought to comprehend “being” in man’s intimate existence. In place 
of the accepted categories of quality, quantity, substance, accident, 
etc. he substituted those drawn from experience — Angst, fear, frustra- 
tion and death. His philosophy was itself a reaction against Hegelian 
rationalism, an existential view of life set against one of essence. As 
against the speculative philosophy of Hegel, Kierkegaard places em- 
phasis on the individual and on freedom of choice. 

It is sometimes fondly imagined that metaphysics should be as aloof 
as physics from human temperaments and the complications of environ- 
ments and conditioned reflexes. In point of fact philosophies are as 
impregnated with the moods and tensions of their creators as musical 
compositions. Since melancholy marked Kierkegaard for her own, 
Existentialism grew up melancholy and has since developed into a 
veritable cult of accedia. The poetic temperament of Kierkegaard 
hungered for God and was “hot for certainties.” But the Lutheran 
atmosphere of Denmark was inimical to such a mind. Instead of the 
living Christianity for which he instinctively longed, he saw a rigid 
formalism, incapable of growth or development and impotent to minister 
to the mind or spirit diseased. As he grew older Kierkegaard took harder 
and harsher views of Luther, and on his death-bed refused the ministra- 
tions of the Lutheran clergy. It was tragic that having rejected the 
Lutheran Lie he had no opportunity of knowing the Light, for the 
Catholic Church had been in total eclipse for three centuries before his 
time in Denmark and he never experienced a living Catholicism. 

Kierkegaard’s cult might have vanished like so many others of its 
kind were it not for the fact that there was a spiritual vacuum in Lutheran 
countries, where youth was still eager for some news of God and the 
hereafter. A general Weltschmerz had spread all over Europe, it is true, 
but it was a fatally real fact in Germany, while the Latin countries 
could sigh about the dégoiit de la vie with studied poses. Philosophers 
began to preoccupy themselves with the question whether life was 
worth living and if it had any aim or purpose. Most of them returned the 
answer of the demented Macbeth. 

While the intellectual classes were indulging in melancholy, the 
masses were rising in power and importance. The time had come for the 
thinking secularized man of Western culture to choose between absorp- 
tion in the life of the masses and so allow himself to be drained of per- 
sonality, or face the tragic situation with Stoical recognition of his 
plight, without enthusiasm and without hope. For Kierkegaard and 
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Heidegger, the “‘authentic man” is he who chooses the latter course, he 
is ‘‘the tragical man,” who refuses to take easy comfort in the life of the 
unthinking multitude or in faith in God. 

It was Heidegger who fitted Existentialism to the modern mood 
and endowed it with those dégmas of despair, dereliction and spiritual 
darkness which have been popularized by Sartre. It is with Heidegger 
that Existentialism appears as the devil’s caricature of Franciscanism. 
One of the many sources of Franciscan joy is the assurance of God’s 
personal interest in each one of us. The hairs of our heads are numbered, 
and God loves us with an infinite love. We matter tremendously to Him 
because He has willed our existence. ‘Consider, O man,” St. Francis 
wrote, ““how is the excellence in which the Lord has placed you, because 
He has created and formed you to the image of His beloved Son accord- 
ing to the body, and to His own likeness according to the spirit.’”” God’s 
love has conferred immense privilege on man: “Behold what manner of 
love the Father has bestowed on us that we should be called children of 
God: and such we are.” (I John 3.1.) 

In Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit we find one of the main tenets of 
Existentialism of the atheistic variety, which is repeated in Sartre with 
monotonous insistence — the utter dereliction of man in the world — 
Die Geworfenheit des Daseins. This idea of abandonment occurs in 
Sartre’s L’Etre et le Néant and La Nausée. The idea is not, of course, 
very new or original. It can be found, for instance, in some blasphemous 
stanzas of Thomas Hardy: 

“‘Has some vast Imbecility, 
Mighty to build and blend, 
But impotent to tend, 
Framed us in jest, and left us now in hazardry.” 
But whereas in most men it was a passionate protest, like a lost child’s 
who has wandered off and forgotten the way back, with our atheistic 
Existentialists it is given the sanction of a philosophic argument. It is 
a strange fact that though they depict man as being “thrown” into the 
world, they have nothing to say about the “Thrower!” 

This dogma of dereliction led to the second best-known dogma of 
Existentialism — Angst — which has begun to flit to and fro in modern 
literature with the easy familiarity of the Missing Link in the last cen- 
tury. This Angst, which has come to be regarded as the occupational 
disease of modernity, comes from man’s realization of his predicament. 
Few mortal men have taken Christ at His word so literally as St. Francis 
of Assisi, and few cast their care on Him so completely. Has he not been 


9* 
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called “the most desperate lover of poverty the world has ever known,” 
and was he not to devote his Order to the services of the Lady Poverty 
in a special manner? To be sure his knights of the Round Table had to 
suffer many things, but Angst and stomach ulcers were not mentioned 
among them. They were, indeed, singularly happy, and their leader 
was the happiest of all, and God, who fed their sisters the birds, did not 
allow them to die of hunger. Franciscanism preaches by word and exam- 
ple that it is good to be alive, whereas the Existentialists say that “‘cata- 
strophic man’s dread is not so much the fear of dying; it is rather the 
fear of living — la peur de vivre.”’ To use Sartre’s favourite expression, 
they are “‘nauseated”’ by existence. He regards life as ‘‘a dull and obscene 
existence given to man for — nothing,” and man himself as “‘a useless 
passion.’’ Why bother, then, being even an Existentialist ? 

As Jean-Paul Sartre has come to be regarded as the chief exponent 
and popularizer of Existentialism, and as it has seeped through to the 
masses from his plays and novels, it may be well to step aside and meet 
him. He was born in June, 1905, his mother being a Protestant and his 
father, who died when he was four years old, a Catholic. His mother 
took up residence in her parents’ house, and the boy seems to have 
been brought up in the Calvinist tradition. All this is evident in his 
attitude to an implacable fate, and the tensions of his mind, which 
produced /’angoisse, had their roots in the conditions of suffrance under 
which he and his mother were permitted to live. He was, besides, afflicted 
with much sickness and bodily pain as a child and youth, and this no 
doubt led him to regard life with nausea. 

When he had acquired his Agrégé from the Normale Supérieure at 
Paris he turned to writing books, the first of which bore the very signif- 
icant title L’Ange du Morbide. Then came L’Eire et le Néant, the novels 
Le Sursis and L’Age de Raison, and the plays Les Mouches and Huis- 
Clos. The latter play, translated under the title The Vicious Circle, has 
been banned in several countries. He visited the U.S.A. on two occasions 
to study drama technique for his new style of “drama of situation” to 
replace the traditional “drama of character.” The only important 
philosophic work of his translated into English is Existentialism and 
Humanism. For the general drift of his philosophy, however, it is best 
to consult La Nausée, translated as The Diary of Roquentin, a quasi- 
autobiographical novel. It deals with the gratuitousness of being and 
le sentiment de l’absurde, the “proud asceticism” which regards ‘despair 
without end” as a duty, and the nausea which obsesses the hero in face 
of reality. It is compounded of dirt, defeatism, despair and the ‘‘absurdi- 
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ty” of life and death. It is as far removed in spirit from the Fioretti as 
a starless night from a summer noon. 

What Berdyaev said of Communism is profoundly true of Existential- 
ism: “It was not born out of joyful abundance of creative forces, but 
from a deep unhappiness.” It is this almost frightening unhappiness 
hanging over it, like a mist over a bog, that first strikes us as the obvious 
characteristic of Existentialism. It is here that its greatest spiritual 
menace lies, and it is precisely here that it is most un-Franciscan. We 
recall how the gentle and charitable Francis was wont to reprimand any 
Friar whom he saw with a gloomy countenance, reminding him that 
dour looks were the marks of the devil’s disciples, whereas God’s trou- 
badours, who were called upon to lift the hearts of men to spiritual joy, 
ought wear serene and smiling faces. He condemned wilful sadness as 
the sign of Satan as the Fathers looked on accedia as one of the deadly 
sins. Dante placed those who wilfully lived in sadness in the lowest 
Inferno: those who were “‘sullen in the sweet air” he buried in the 
dreary marsh, there to sigh for ever: 


Tristi fummo 
Nell aer dolce che dal sol s’ allegra 


The unhappiness of the atheistic Existentialist has its origin, not so 
much in the absence of God as in the insane desire that God should not 
exist. No lover of St. Francis needs to be reminded how he loved God 
and his fellow-men. For Sartre ‘Hell is — other people!” That phrase 
occurs in Huis-Clos — an almost perfect antithesis of the Franciscan life. 
Here we have four people, inimical to each other, shut into a room 
without windows. Here is the hatred, the mental stagnation and claus- 
trophobia, the spiritual desolation which are the very opposites of that 
eternal freshness and creative love and energy we associate with 
Franciscanism. Existentialism is a sort of black mysticism, a devil’s 
inversion of the right order of living and thinking, a terrible and 
corrosive caricature of Franciscanism. 


Though the Sartrean Existentialism has become its best known brand, 
it is by no means the only variety. The cult, it must be remembered, 
started as a very sincere search after God by a man whom scholars 
place on a par with St. Augustine and Newman as an earnest searcher 
after truth and the representative of his age. Kierkegaard remained to 
the last an intensely religious man, fascinated by “the cold smile upon 
the face of Truth.” And there are today such charming Christian Exist- 
entialists as Gabriel Marcel, described by a Franciscan critic of Sartre’s 
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psychology, as ‘‘a prophet of hope, of sympathy and love, a poet of the 
family mystery, of communion among men: his vision can transcend 
the confines of the world and reach the Infinite and Absolute.” It may 
be that Franciscan spirituality can establish a bridgehead here, and by 
informing Christian Existentialism reach the atheistic variety. We 
cannot escape the feeling that many of Sartre’s followers are like wilful 
children sulking in a dark corner till they are taken notice of. It is worth 
while taking notice of them since it has been said, with pardonable 
hyperbole, of St. Francis, that he listened to those to whom God no 
longer harkened. 


LIAM BROPHY. 


Clonskea, Dublin, 
Ireland 





EXISTENTIAL IMPORT AND “LATIN AVERROISM” 


I" a recent paper! we discussed the validity of inferences from universal 
propositions to particular ones, namely from A to I and from E to O 
in the Aristotelian Square of Opposition. We had occasion to mention 
that such inferences fitted in very well with the Aristotelian doctrine 
of the eternity of the world, since this doctrine ensured that there would 
always be individuals in each species to function as subjects for such 
propositions. On the other hand, we suggested, these inferences fitted 
awkwardly into the creationist metaphysics of St. Thomas, in which 
there is no necessity at all that any given species have any members in 
it at any given moment. And this awkwardness becomes clearer when 
we consider the universal agreement among scholastic logicians that, as 
Joyce sums it up, “Logic is the science which treats of the conceptual 
representation of the real order; in other words, which has for its subject 
matter things as they are represented in our thought.’’? So for scho- 
lastics, logic and metaphysics are related in such a way that a certain 
position in one entails a certain position in the other. 

Let us now illustrate the point at issue by taking an A-type proposi- 
tion which is generally accepted as true: “All men are rational.” If it 
implies, as it does in the traditional Square, that ‘“‘Some men are ration- 
al,” then if no men existed, the particular proposition would be false 
thereby involving the falsity of its corresponding universal proposition. 
For the generally accepted interpretation of an I proposition — SIP — 
is: ‘There exists at least one S which is a P.” 

Now it is significant to note that Siger of Brabant, the leader of the 
thirteenth-century “Averroist’’* movement, explicitly raised the question 

1 “Ts the Square Back in Opposition ?”’, Philosophical Studies, (Maynooth 
me H. Joyce, Principles of Logic, (Longman’s, 1908), p. 2; see also 
P. Coffey, The Science of Logic, (Longman’s 1938), vol I, ch. ii passim; and 
Jacques Maritain, Formal Logic, (Sheed & Ward, 1946), Introd. 

3 We use the term ‘“‘Averroist” in this context only as a matter of 
convenience. Prof. F. van Steenberghen’s Belfast Lectures — see The 
Philosophical Movement in the Thirteenth Century, (Nelson, 1955), pp. 76—93 
— seem to leave little doubt about the falsity of the popular appelation. 
But see the bibliographical notes he gives and see E. Gilson, History of 
Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages, (Random House, 1955), pp. 389—90, 


719; and F. Copleston, History of Philosophy, (Burns, Oates & W., 1950), 
vol. ii, pp. 437—44I. 
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whether man is an animal although there were no men in existence: and 
his answer was, No.‘ In other words the truth of the universal proposition, 
“Every man is an animal’ depends on the existence of men. Yet Siger 
was in no embarrassment over the truth of such evidently true universal 
propositions and over the validity of inferring from A to I™ since he 
accepted the Aristotelian doctrine of the eternity of the world, a doctrine 
involving eternally membered species. As Prof. F. van Steenberghen 
says on this point: “‘...the question is answered in accordance with 
radical Aristotelianism, by the affirmation of the eternity of the human 
species.” 5 The eminent Professor also tells us of Siger that: ‘His philos- 
ophical system is dominated by a theory of knowledge that is strictly 
Aristotelian ... He bases the absolute value of judgements of the abstract 
order on the eternity of the world and all the species,’’*® (our italics.) This 
coincidence of Aristotelian logic with Aristotelian cosmology furnishes 
an admirable illustration of the above-mentioned thesis that logic treats 
of the conceptual representation of the real order — we should add here, 
“real order as seen by Aristotle.” But what about the real order as seen 
by St. Thomas and by other Christian thinkers? 

In opposition to the Aristotelian doctrine of the necessary eternity 
of the world with its consequent rejection of creation,” and to Siger’s 


doctrine of the necessary eternal creation, or more correctly emanation 


* “Queritur utrum hec sit vera: homo est animal nullo homine existente. 
Et videtur quod non, quia si homo non sit ens, homo non est animal, eo quod 
ad negacionem superiorum sequitur negacio inferiorum.”’ Quaestio Utrum 
Haec sit Vera: Homo est Animal Nullo Homine Existente, by Siger de Bra- 
bant, pubd. in P. Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant et l’Averroisme Latin au 
XIII™e Siécle,”” (Fribourg, Suisse, 1899), Appendices p. 49, 11. I—3. For the 
whole text, see ibid., pp. 47—54. For Mandonnet’s comments, see 2bid., 
pp. cxxxvi—cxxxix. Cf. also F. van Steenberghen, Aristotle in the West, 
(Louvain, 1955), p. 214; A. Little S.J., The Platonic Heritage of Thomism, 
(Dublin, 1949), p. 145; and Prof. Lottie H. Kendzierski, “Eternal Matter and 
Form in Siger of Brabant,’’ The Modern Schoolman, (vol. xxxii, no. 3, March 
1955), Pp- 238 n. 71, 239. 

4@ For Siger’s inference from A to I see: ‘‘Preteria, nullo homine parti- 
culari existente, si homo est animal, aliquis homo est animal ut socrates, vel 
plato, vel cicero. Si igitur per ypothesim nullus singularium sit animal cum 
nullus sit, videtur etiam quod homo non sit animal.” op. cit., p. 49, II. 4—7; 
(our underlining). 

§ Aristotle ..., p. 214. 

6 ibid., p. 222. 

7 Cf. F van Steenberghen, The Philosophical Movement..., p. 81: — 
“In the De erroribus philosophorum, Giles of Rome denounced the errors of 
all the pagan philosophers, starting with those of Aristotle, all of which he 
ascribed to ignorance of creation.’ ’ Armstrong summarises the general view 
on the matter when he says: ‘“There is no place in genuinely Hellenic thought 
for omnipotence or a transcendent Creator in the Christian sense.” A. H. 
Armstrong, An Introduction to Ancient Philosophy, (Methuen, 1957, 3rd ed.), 
Pp. 4—5; see also Copleston, op. cit., vol.i, p. 489. 
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of the world, St. Thomas maintains that the existence of the world is 
purely contingent upon God’s free will. It might never have existed. 
It could, as a mere contingency, have been created so as to have existed 
eternally: but in fact we know from revelation that this is not the case. 
Reflecting this cosmological position in his logic, St. Thomas says that 
rationality belongs to humanity even though there were no men in 
existence.* Even though no creatures at all existed, man would still be 
rational.® From this it would seem to follow that A-type propositions 
are non-existential: and as Fr. Little says: ‘“‘St. Thomas’s attention 
must have been directed to this truth by its denial by Siger de Brabant 
denying all existence to the universal previous to the singular.”?® In 
fact it is difficult to see how else one could interpret the following words 
of St. Thomas: “Omnis autem essentia vel quidditas potest intelligi sine 
hoc quod aliquid intelligatur de esse suo: possum enim intelligere quid est 
homo vel phoenix, et tamen ignorare an esse habeat in rerum natura. Ergo 
patet quod esse est aliud ab essentia vel quidditate...”™ 


It is also difficult to see how existential import allows for creation 
at all. Admittedly it will allow for a neo-platonising necessary creation, 
or rather emanation, to which Siger subscribed; but that is creation 
only in a very Pickwickian sense, and carries its own refutation with it. 
Let us take the identical proposition ‘‘All men are men” as our test case 
for creation. Since the subject is identical with the predicate, the whole 
proposition is necessarily true. Now if it implies “Some men are men,” 
then it implies that men exist, since the latter proposition cannot be 
true unless men exist. Now the universal proposition, being necessary, 


8 “Remotis omnibus singularibus hominibus adhuc remaneret ratio- 
nalitas attribuibilis humanae naturae.” Q. Quodlib., 8, 1, ad 1. Compare this 
with Siger’s: “‘... natura tamen humana est aliquid quod non potest esse 
sine istis carnibus et istis ossibus et sine aliquo individuorum ...,’’ op. cit., 
Pp. 51, I1. 3I1—33; (our underlining). 

® “Si omnes creaturae ab esse deficerent natura humana maneret talis 
quod ei competeret rationalitas.”’ ibid., ad 3. 

10 op. cit., p. 159, D. 3. 

11 De Ente et Essentia, cap. V.: Siger says on the contrary: “...non 
potest remanere homo in esse essenciali quin remaneat in esse actuali, nam 
ad esse essenciale hominis pertinet actualitas essendi...” op. cit., p. 50, 
II. 22—24. Albertus Magnus, whom Siger mentions (0p. cit., p. 51, 11. 16— 
25) and with whom he disagrees, holds an identical position with St. Thomas: 
“*,.. cum sit de aptitudine essentiae quae est ante materiam et compositum, 
patet quod nullo existente homine particulari, adhuc est vera, homo est 
animal, et hujusmodi aliae locutiones.”’ Lib. I De Intellectu et Intelligibilz, 
— tract. II, c. 3, p. 494 b, (Vivés ed., Paris, 1890, vol. ix). For Siger’s identi- 
fication of ens meaning essence with ens meaning existence, cf. the text 
quoted in note 4. 
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is eternally true in virtue of its terms. So if it implies that there are some 
men in existence, then men will exist necessarily merely in virtue of the 
necessary truth of the universal proposition: and then where is the need 
of creation, or even its possibility, since whatever exists necessarily, 
cannot be created ? 


Alternatively if ‘All men are men” is true only on condition that 
men exist, then it will be false in the case that no men exist, and then 
you will get the strange situation in which an identical proposition can 
be false, so violating the principle of contradiction. Furthermore, if it 
is false that men are men unless a man exists, what idea of man is in the 
mind of God before creation? The difficulties could be multiplied. As 
Fr. Little says: “‘. . . Siger de Brabant argues against Albert and Thomas 
in one of his extant determinations Utrum homo sit animal nullo homine 
existente, and he answers the question in the negative. Actually he here 
should logically deny the absolute necessity of the principle of identity, 
since he asserts that A(nimal rationale) is not A(nimal) unless on condi- 
tion that a rational animal exists.”’!* Fr. Little goes on to say that such 
a contingency did not arise for Siger since he had already accepted the 
necessary existence of members of the various species.!* So Siger is saved 
from denying the principle of identity at the price of denying the doc- 
trine of free creation (whether in time or eternally). 


We might add here that necessary truth of a universal proposition 
cannot depend upon any putative individuals whose existence it is 
supposed to imply, for there is no necessity that any individual as 
individual should have any one nature rather than another. A mere 
counting of individuals will only produce a contingent truth that a 
certain number of individuals happen to have a given set of character- 
istics. The necessity of such universal propositions as ‘“Man is rational” 
lies in the fact that the predicate in some way explicates the nature of 
the subject. That there happen to be any individuals possessing the 
nature stated by the subject of the proposition is totally accidental to 
its truth.4 That such a conclusion is a statement of St. Thomas’s 


12 op. cit., p. 145. 

13 ibid.; and cf. Kendzierski, op. cit., pp. 237—239. 

14 “Socrates est rationalis quia homo est rationalis, et non e converso; 
unde dato quod Socrates et Plato non essent adhuc humanae naturae 
rationalitas competeret.’”’ Q. Quodlib., 8, 1, c. —- Compare this with Siger’s: 
“Si igitur ablatis individuis aufferantur ea sine quibus non potest esse na- 
tura humana, aufferretur et ipsa natura humana. Quia eis ablatis non manet 
homo aliquid in rerum natura, nec animal nec aliud...,” op. cit., p. 51, 11. 
34—35- 
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position on the matter can be easily verified by an inspection of the 
passages from his works that we have already quoted. 


Now since the time of the new logical studies in the later nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, there have arisen energetic and sometimes 
acrimonious controversies over the existential import of universal 
propositions, the Aristotelians generally affirming it and the non- 
Aristotelian symbolic logicians generally denying it. Most scholastic 
logicians, whether or not they have concerned themselves with the 
controversy, still continue to teach the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
inference from A to I and from E to 0} with the existential import that 
such inferences demand. The burden, seemingly, rests on the shoulders 
of these logicians to show that what they are teaching in this context 
does not lead to the “‘Averroism” of Siger and his followers and to all 
the consequences — including the “double truth”!* and the denial of 
free creation — that this position involves. 


We had previously pointed out!” that some inferences from the 
traditional interpretation of the Square bear a striking resemblance 
to the Ontological Argument. It is of interest to note that Ambrose and 


Lazerowitz ‘‘prove” the existence of God making use only of the Square 
of Opposition, thus concluding that the Aristotelian Square cannot give 
a correct account of the relationship between A, E, I, and O proposi- 
tions.1* Letting S stand for ‘‘absolutely perfect being,” and P for “happy,” 
they point that at least one of the propositions in the Square must be 
true. Therefore finally I or O or both are true, so involving the existence 
of at least one member of S. Once more then we are faced with the 


spectre of the Ontological Argument to which St. Thomas took such 
explicit exception.1® Now although we accept the Russelian criti- 
cism of the Square as far as existential import goes, our agreement goes 
no further. Contrary to the views of that school we maintain that the 


9 18 Concerning the non-existential import in medieval logic of negative 
| propositions, see E. A. Moody, Truth and Consequence in Medieval Logic, 
(Amsterdam, 1955), p. 5I- 

16 Whereas the “‘Averroist’”’ ‘double truth’ concerned propositions which 
were both true although mutually contradictory in philosophy and theology, 
» if there were a double truth here, it would concern logic and metaphysics. 
As to whether this doctrine was subscribed to by either Averroes or Siger, 
| see F. van Steenberghen, The Philosophical Mcvement ..., p. 89. 

17 op. cit., p. 

18 A. Ambrose and M. Lazerowitz, Fundamentals of Symbolic Logic, 
(Rinehardt & Co., 1950), pp. 187—8. 

- <r. 1, Gq. 2, &. 2, ad 2. 
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logical relations in the Square are fundamentally valid,?® and that its 
traditional invalid existential interpretation is only incidental to it. 
This point will be developed in a future paper. 


T. GIERYMSKI, & M. P. SLATTERY 
St. Thomas’ College, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


20 Cf. J. B. Ogden and H. B. Veatch, “Putting the Square Back into 
Opposition,”” The New Scholasticism, (vol. xxx, no. 4, 1956), pp. 409—440 
for a refutation of various misinterpretations of the Square of Opposition. 





FORERUNNERS OF THE FRANCISCANS: 
THE WALDENSES 


mete scholastics pointed out that ‘natura non vadit per saltum.”’ 
And the modern historian further observes that neither do great 
men and movements develop “per saltum.” Like life itself, movements 
— and the men who make them — cannot be understood except in terms 
of organic growth. Unfortunately, this medieval aphorism has been 
thoroughly disregarded by most students of the important 13th century 
movement inaugurated by Francis of Assisi. Some writers acknowledge, 
in a general way, that the 12th century confraternities, the Beguines 
and the Humiliati, for example, had organizations which in many ways 
resembled the Franciscan Order. Few, however, have paused to investi- 
gate the significance of this resemblance.! Mere chance similarity might 
imply that the Franciscan movement was not subject to the natural 
laws of generation and growth. More often, however, physiognomic 
resemblance suggests an organic development — a “blood” relationship. 

In the following pages I undertake such an investigation. Although 
it goes into some detail, the examination is limited to a study of the 
12th century Waldenses who so closely resembled the Franciscans of 
the early 13th century. Without attempting to measure the influence 
which the Poor Men of Lyons had on the followers of St. Francis, I wish 
to outline some of the parallels existing between the two groups and 
show that the similarity is not entirely fortuitous. 

The Waldenses derive their designation from the name of their 
founder, Waldo, a wealthy merchant of Lyons.? Later sources refer to 


1 A check of English literature in the field of Franciscana bears this out. 
Of the better known works only Vida D. Scudder’s The Franciscan Adven- 
ture (New York: Dutton, 1931) gives more than cursory attention to the 
12th century movements. Most works touching on the problem, are of a 
popular nature and discuss it only in general terms. A work which, to judge 
by the title, sounds more promising is E. S. Davidson’s Forerunners of 
St. Francis (Boston, 1927). 

2 In the following sketch of Waldo’s life and conversion I have followed 
E. Comba, History of the Waldenses of Italy from their Origin to the Reforma- 
tion, trans. from revised edition by T. E. Comba (London: Truslone & Shir- 
ley, 1889). Information on the medieval sources is found in P. Melia, The 
Origin, Persecutions and Doctrine of the Waldenses from Documents, many 
now the first time collected and edited (London: Jos. Tooney, 1870), and 
S. R. Maitland, Facts and Documents Illustrative of the History, Doctrine 
and Rites of the Ancient Albigenses and Waldenses (London: C. J. Rivington, 
1832). 
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him as Peter, the name he is reported to have assumed at the time of his 
“conversion.” His personal history and the story of his religious develop- 
ment must be pieced together from 13th century documents not always 
reliable, and seldom sympathetic to the Waldenses. Details are furnished 
principally by: 1) the Chronicon universale anonymi Loudunensis, written 
about 1220 by a Premonstratensian monk of Laon; and 2) the Tractatus 
de septem donis Spiritus, a work of the Inquisitor, Stephen of Bourbon, 
O. P. (d. 1262). 

The anonymous chronicler of Laon tells how Waldo heard an itinerant 
ballad singer recite the popular legend of St. Alexis who abandoned his 
bride at the altar in order to take a vow of poverty and make a pilgrimage 
to the East. Disturbed by the story, Waldo consulted a theologian to 
find the surest path of salvation, for he wished to follow the perfect way. 
The theologian answered in the words of the Gospel, “If thou wilt be 
perfect, go, sell what thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven; and come take up thy cross and follow me.” (Matt. 
XIX, 21.) 

Waldo acted promptly. He made over the real estate to his wife; 
turned a part of his money back to those from whom he had acquired 
it, and left some to the nuns of Fontrevrault to whom he entrusted the 
care of his two daughters. The remainder, a sizeable amount, he distribut- 
ed to the poor. After he had disposed of his last earthly possessions he 
took a vow of poverty. According to E. Comba this happened in 1173.3 

Desirous of acquiring first-hand knowledge of the Gospel teaching, 
he requested two ecclesiastics to translate the Four Gospels into the 
dialect of the country. Later they also made a small collection of maxims 
from the writings of the Church Fathers. The Scriptures thus opened 
to him, he was made aware of another command: ‘‘Go into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.” (Matt. XXVIII, 19.) 

Waldo’s action stirred the imagination of the Lyonese. The ideal of 
apostolic poverty appealed to latent feelings and hidden desires. Waldo’s 
example attracted imitators, particularly among the lower, uneducated 
classes. Waldo’s followers, preaching in the streets and public places, 
discoursed on poverty and called men back to the evangelical ideal. 
N. A. Weber writes in the Catholic Encyclopedia, “The organization of 
the Waldenses was a reaction against the great splendor and outward 
display existing in the medieval Church — amid such ecclesiastical 
conditions the Waldenses made the profession of extreme poverty a 


3 op. cit., p. 24. 
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prominent feature in their own lives and emphasized by their practice 
the need of the much neglected task of preaching.’ 

Although the Waldenses justified their mission to preach by the 
necessity of explaining the Scriptures, the Archbishop of Lyons sought 
to silence them. The Waldensian practice was doubly offensive to Church 
authorities, for it was not customary for the laity to preach, and the 
uneducated laity were more liable to doctrinal error than their clerical 
counterparts. Peter responded to archbishop’s prohibition by saying, 
“Judge ye whether it be lawful before God to obey you rather than God: 
for we cannot refuse to obey him who hath said, ‘Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.’”’> 

Banished from Lyons, Waldo journeyed into Italy to appeal his case 
to the Pope. He arrived in Rome about 1177, on the eve of the Third 
Lateran Council; but there is no record of him attending that assembly 
except for the highly colored account of Walter Map in his De nugis 
curialium.® The Chronicon Loudunensis suggests that Pope Alexander III 
sought a compromise solution to the thorny question of preaching. He 
forbade the Waldenses to preach “nisi rogantibus sacerdotibus.’’? All 
hope for a relaxation of this ban was throttled by Alexander’s successor, 
Lucius III, in 1184 (according to Maitland, 1183) in a famous decree: 

“In the first place, therefore we lay under a perpetual anathema, the 
CATHARI, PATARINI, and those who falsely call themselves HUMILI- 
ATI, or POOR MEN OF LYONS, PASSAGINI, JOSEPHINI, and AR- 
NALDISTAE; and since some, having a form of godliness, but, as the 
apostle has said, denying the power of it, have assumed to themselves the 
office of preaching —— though the same Apostle says, ‘how shall they preach, 
except they be sent?’ — we include, in the same perpetual anathema, all 
who shall have presumed to preach, either publicly, or privately, either 


being forbidden, or not sent, or not having the authority of the Apostolic 
See, or of the Bishop of the diocese.’’® 


Although the Cathari and the Albigensian tenets are clearly pro- 
scribed by the Third Council of the Lateran, there is no hint that the 
Waldenses had visited the assembly. This omission is significant. ““We 
infer from that,’’ writes G. K. Brown, “that the development of the 


4 Vol. XV, s. v. ‘“Waldenses,” p. 528. 

5 Cf. E. Comba, op. cit., p. 28. 

® Dist. I, cap. XX XI, quoted by E. Comba (oP. cit., pp. 34—35). HE- 
FELE-LECLERQ (Tome V, Pt. 2, p. 1108) discusses the accuracy of this 
passage. If the interview took place as reported by Walter Map, it seems 
odd that there is no mention — implicit or otherwise — of the Waldenses 
in the official proceedings of that council. 

7 Quoted by E. COMBA, op. cit., p. 307, N. 116. 

8 S. R. MAITLAND, op. cit., p. 177. 
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Vaudois opinions was gradual; that they did not begin with a criticism 
of dogmas — but with a criticism of the Church’s representatives who 
were unfaithful to the demands of their sacred office.” ® As the moorings 
which bound them to the Roman Church were cut loose one by one, the 
Waldenses drifted away from Catholic doctrine. They came to deny 
purgatory, indulgences, and prayers for the dead. They denounced all 
lying as a grevious sin, and they refused to take oaths. Because they 
condemned all shedding of human blood, they considered war and 
capital punishment unlawful. (Some points in this teaching suggest the 
influence of the Cathari.) 

When one turns from the Waldenses to the Franciscans he is imme- 
diately struck by the parallel in the careers of the two founders. In Assisi 
it was the merchant’s son rather than the merchant himself, who ex- 
perienced a religious metamorphosis. Though younger than Peter Waldo, 
Francesco Bernadone was attracted by the same ideal. When on the 
feast of St. Matthias in 1208, he heard the words of the Gospel: “Going 
therefore preach, saying: the kingdom of God is at hand. Do not possess 
gold, nor silver, nor money in your purse: no scrip for your journey, nor 
two coats nor shoes, nor staff, for the workman is worthy of his meat. 
When you come into a house salute it, saying, peace be to this house.” 
(Matt. X, 7 ff.) 

The ideal of evangelical perfection had the same appeal for 13th 
century Umbria as it had for 12th century Lyons. Before long, a group 
of like-minded men had gathered about the youthful, religious maverick. 
Although Francis did not at first contemplate the founding of a relig- 
ious order, the old monastic organizations which he knew had a restrict- 
ed apostolate which influenced fewer and fewer of the growing urban 
populace. Francis’ aims were broader. “His intention was not only the 
preaching of a Crusade, but a universal dissemination of the Gospel of 
Christ.’"1° Like Waldo before him, Francis demanded little more of his 
followers than a dedication to evangelical ideals. In his official biography 
of the saint, The Legenda Major, Bonaventure brings out this point: 


Now when the servant of Christ perceived that the number of the 
Brethren was gradually increasing, he wrote for himself and for his Brethren 


® Italy and the Reformation to 1550. (Oxford, 1933), p. 28. The doctrinal 
synthesis which follows is based on P. MELIA, op. cit., pp. 87—92 and 
100—123. Cf. also H. C. Vedder, ‘‘Origin and Early Teachings of the Walden- 
ses, according to Roman Catholic writers in the 13th century,” in American 
Journal of Theology, IV (1900), 465—48o. 

10 R. HUBER, OFMConv., A Documented History of the Franciscan 
Order, 1182—1517, (Milwaukee, 1943), p. 10. 
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a Rule for their life, in simple words. Herein the observance of the Holy 
Gospel was set as the inseparable foundation, and some few other points 
were added that seemed necéssary for a consistent manner of life.“ 

This, the primitive rule of the Franciscans, was the one Francis 
submitted to Pope Innocent III in 1209. The journey to Rome is another 
intriguing parallel in the career of the two religious innovators. But if 
Waldo and Francis followed similar paths to the City of the Popes 
their receptions were very different. Alexander III was willing to 
approve Waldo’s way of life — except for preaching. Pope Innocent 
hesitated at sanctioning the absolute poverty — near destitution — 
adopted by the small band from Assisi. Surprisingly, he showed less 
reluctance in granting them permission to preach. Only one or two of 
Francis’ adherents were clerics, but Innocent ingeniously salvaged the 
letter of the canons which forbade laymen to preach. St. Bonaventure 
reports that he “made all the lay Brethren that had accompanied the 
servant of God wear narrow tonsures, that they might preach the word 
of God without hindrance.” 

More than a haircut is necessary to turn a layman into a professional 
ecclesiastic. Although the subsequent history of the Order is evidence 
that Innocent’s ingenious solution proved only temporary (eventually 


Francis himself had to become — however reluctantly — a deacon in 


order to continue his preaching ministry), the origin of the Franciscan 
movement is deep in the “lay tradition.” It seems that St. Francis was 
all too conscious of the fact, for if there is one refrain that rings through 
his admonitions and commands to the brethren, it is “obedience to the 
Holy Roman Church.” The Order, however, continued — and perhaps, 
continues — to show the impress of its beginnings in the many friars 
who adhered to the Ghibelline cause.'® 


The Franciscans shared many of the Waldensian tenets, including 
the objection to oaths.14 Despite the strong lay tradition, however, the 


11 Chap. III, 8. Trans. by E. Gurney Salter in Everyman Library. 

12 Legenda Major, Cap. III, n. 10. The basic study on Franciscan preach- 
ing for this period as to content and method is Hilarin Felder’s Histoire des 
Etudes dans l’ordve de Saint Frangois, (Paris, 1908), pp. 39—65; cf. M. Bihl, 
O.F.M., in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 11 (1909), 131—136. 

13 Another aspect of the Franciscan movement, the Third Order, evi- 
dences a further tie which the friars had with the “lay tradition” and merits 
a special study. Fr. Philip Hughes sees the Franciscan Third Order as an 
outgrowth of a similar group organized by Pope Innocent III. Sadly, he 
does not document his remarks, cf. P. Hughes, History of the Church (Lon- 
don: Sheed & Ward, 1948) vol. II, p. 357. 

14 The Third Order Rule, chaps. 17—18. J. MEYER (ed.) The Words 
of St. Francis, (Chicago, 1952), p. 320. 


10 Franciscan Studies. 1958 
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friars did not erect it into a doctrinal position as did the Wal- 
denses. The Waldenses liked to regard themselves as a movement of 
reform within the Church, but they broke with it over the question of 
orders. To them it seemed intolerable “that a worldly priest, even if his 
life was not, in the technical sense, irregular, was qualified to carry on 
ministrations which had been founded, in great poverty by the apostles. 
Indeed, Peter de Vaucernai represents as their common teaching that 
no priest celebrates validly unless he lives in Waldensian poverty.”?® 
Poverty becomes — as it became for some of the spiritual Franciscans 
of the 14th century — a surrogate for Holy Orders. Accordingly, the 
Waldenses taught that every Christian had authority to hear Con- 
fessions, provided that he observe the precepts of apostolic poverty.!* 

Chapter XX of St. Francis’ first Rule underlines the similarities and 
points of difference between the two groups: 

Let my blest brothers, both clergy and laymen, confess their sins to 
priests of our Order. Should they not be able, let them confess to other 
prudent Catholic priests, firmly convinced and aware that from whichever 
Catholic priests they receive penance and absolution, they will be absolved 


beyond doubt from those sins if they take care to comply humbly and faith- 
fully with the penance enjoined on them. 


If, however, at the time they cannot have a priest, let them confess to 
one of their brothers, as the Apostle James says (5, 16): ‘Confess your sins 
to one another.’ Only, let them not for that reason fail to have recourse to 
the priests, because the power of binding and loosing has been given only 
to the priests.}? 

Similar and yet dissimilar. The Franciscans observed the same 
abuses but saw them in another perspective. The Waldenses and the 
Franciscans preached the same ideal, but their works had a different 
ring. G. K. Brown makes the obvious comparison when he writes that 
the Waldenses “‘were among the Reformers before the Reformation, 
just as the Franciscans were among the counter-Reformers before the 
Counter-Reformation.’’!® 

Apparently the men of the 13th century also recognized the Francis- 
cans as the Church’s stalwarts in the face of the Waldensian menace, 
for in the Chronicon Urspergense there is the following entry under the 
year 1212: 


At the time when the world was already growing old, there arose two 
orders in the Church whose youth was renewed like the eagle’s and these 


1 R. KNOX, Enthusiasm, (New York, 1950), p. 107. 
16 P. MELIA, op. cit., p. 111. 

17 J. MEYER, op. cit., pp. 272—273. 

18 Op. cit., p. 29. 
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orders, the Order of Friars Minor and the Order of Preachers, were confirmed 
by the Apostolic See. Perhaps they were approved at this time for two 
sects, originating in Italy sometime back, continued to flourish. Pope Lucius 
had previously included them among the heretics on account of their super- 
stitious doctrines and practices. Moreover in their private discourses which 
they generally delivered in secret places, they disparaged the Church of God 
and the priesthood. 

They were called the Poor Men of Lyons, and at that time, I saw of their 
number at the Apostolic See with one of their leaders — Bernard, I believe— 
who were trying to get their sect confirmed and approved by the Apostolic 
See. They wandered through town and country, stoutly affirming that they, 
imitating the life of the Apostles, wanted to have neither possessions nor 
a place of their own. But the Lord Pope objected to them because their 
conversation revealed certain superstitious usages, viz., they cut off the 
tops of their shoes and went about nearly barefoot; though they dressed as 
if they were members of a religious order, they would not cut their hair 
except after the fashion of laymen. It seemed scandalous, moreover, that 
their men and women appeared together in the street, often staying together 
in the same house, and — it is rumored — sometimes occupying the same 
bed; all of which they claim has come down from the apostles. 

The Lord Pope, on the other hand, confirmed some others who rose up 
in their place, men who called themselves Pauperes Minores. These latter 
repudiated the aforementioned superstitions and abuses: they went about 
both winter and summer completely barefoot; they did not accept money 
nor anything besides food unless it happened that someone might of his 
own accord offer them some necessary clothing; neither did they ask any- 
thing of anyone. Upon considering, however, that too much talk of humility 
becomes boasting and that the title of poverty, falsely assumed by so many, 
was vainglorious in the sight of God, they chose to be called Minores Fratres 
rather than Minores Pauperes, being in all things obedient to the Apostolic 
see.19 


19 This translation is made from the critical text of the Chronicon 

Urspergense edited by O. Abel and L. Weiland in MGH Scriptorum XXIII 
. 376): 

of ae tempore mundo iam senescente exortae sunt duae religiones in 
ecclesia, cuius ut aquilae renovatur iuventus, quae etiam a sede apostolica 
sunt confirmatae, videlicet Minorum fratrum et Praedicatorum. Quae forte 
hac occasione sunt approbatae, quia olim duae sectae in Italia exortae, 
adhuc perdurant, quorum alii Humiliatos, alii Pauperes de Luduno se 
nominabant, quos Lucius papa quondam inter haereticos scribebat eo quod 
supersticiosa dogmata et observationes in eis reperirentur; in occultis 
quoque predicationibus, quas faciebant plerumque in latibulis, ecclesiae 
Dei et sacerdotio derogabatur. Vidimus tunc temporis aliquos de numero 
eorum, qui dicebantur Pauperes de Luduno, apud sedem apostolicam cum 
magistro suo quodam, ut puto Bernhardo, et his petebant, sectam suam a 
sede apostolica confirmari et privilegiari. Sane ipsi dicentes, se gerere vitam 
apostolorum nichil volentes possidere aut locum certum habere, circuibant 
per vicos et castella. Ast domnus papa quaedam supersticiosa in conversatione 
ipsorum eisdem obiecit, videlicet quod calceos desuper pedem precedebant 
et quasi nudis pedibus ambulabant; preterea cum portarent quasdam cappas 
quasi religionis, capillos capitis non attondebant nisi sicut laici; hoc quoque 
probrosum videbatur in eis, quod viri et mulieres simul ambulabant in via 
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More than a century ago, S. R. Maitland demurred at dating the 
passage in 1212 since the chronicler “‘speaks as if the Franciscan and 
Dominican Orders were already become considerable, (and thus) it may, 
perhaps be necessary to place him as late as 1225.”’ Maitland’s observation 
exhibited remarkable insight for later study has shown the Chronicon, 
as we know it, to be the work of Conrad of Lichtenau (d. 1240) who 
brought it up to date and cast a new redaction about 1230.2 A few 
years more or less do not lessen the importance of the passage for it 
clearly shows that contemporaries of Saint Francis, Brother Leo, Caesar 
of Speyer, et al., regarded the Order of Friars Minor as the Church’s 
answer to the Poor Men of Lyons. 


A phrase in the Chronicon, “in all things obedient to the Apostolic 
See,” is reminiscent of the first and last chapters of the Regula Bullata. 
Emphasis on obedience to the Church’s hierarchy is readily understood 
in light of the many external similarities common to both the Waldenses 
and Franciscans. Allegiance to the Holy See was the Order’s badge of 
orthodoxy. In spite of this loyalty, however, the superficial likeness of 
the two groups seems to have confused at least one 13th century chronic- 
ler. In listing the orders which “sprouted forth” in the time of Pope 
Gregory IX, he makes an obvious reference to the Order of Friars Minor, 
calling it the order ‘‘Humiliatorum seu Nodosorum vel Nudipedum’”’ — 
names generally reserved for the heterodox sects. 


A passage with an entirely different tone goes far in justifying the 


et plerumque simul manebant in domo una, et de eis diceretur, quod quando- 
que simul in lectulis accubabant, quae tamen omnia ipsi asserebant ab 
apostolis descendisse. Ceterum domnus papa in loco illorum exurgentes 
quosdam alios, qui se appellabant Pauperes minores, confirmavit, qui 
predicta supersticiosa et reprobrosa respuebant, sed precise nudis pedibus 
tam aestate quam hieme ambulabant et neque pecuniam nec quicquam 
aliud preter victum accipiebant et si quando vestem necessariam quisquam 
ipsis sponte conferebat; non enim quicquam petebant ab aliquo. Hi tamen 
postea attendentes, quod nonnunquam nimiae humilitatis nomen gloria- 
tionem importet et de nomine paupertatis, cum multi eam frustra sustineant, 
apud Deum vanius inde gloriantur, maluerunt appellari Minores fratres 
quam minores Pauperes, apostolicae sedi in omnibus obedientes.”’ 

This text agrees substantially with the one S. R. Maitland reproduces 
from Binius’ famous collection Concilia generalia et provincialia. Maitland 
offers an English translation based on this latter text, cf. op. cit., pp. 398— 
399. 

20 Cf. MGH Scriptorum XXIII, p. 334. 


#1 Chronicon Emonis, MGH Scriptorum XXIII, p. 517. One wonders 
if the friar apprehended and imprisoned in 1228 was the unfortunate victim 
of similar confusion. The Chronica Albrici says laconically: ‘“‘Quidam autem 
de isto ordine, qui publice quasdam hereses Parisius predicaverat, captus 
fuit et incarceratus.” 
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existence of the new religious orders. The compiler of the 13th century 
Chronicon Montis Sereni, steeped in monastic chauvinism, asks if the 
new mendicant foundations can be regarded as anything but a slap at 
the traditional orders. The Rules of St. Augustine and St. Benedict 
should suffice, he says, for anyone who is truly seeking sanctity and, 
furthermore, it is hard to believe that any Friar, Minor or Preacher, will 
ever surpass these two great luminaries.2* The good monk betrays a 
total lack of, what we would call today, social conscience. He was 
evidently unaware of the appeal of the Waldenses, the Albigenses, the 
Humiliati and others whose zeal among the poor and in the growing 
urban centers, attracted a great following. The sarcasm in the chronicler’s 
remark that the Order of Friars Minor was founded by a “peddler”’ is, 
perhaps, the best measure of just how far he was out of touch with the 
times. 


The popes, Alexander III, Lucius III and Innocent III were con- 
scious of the threat which self-appointed apostles present. Although the 
zealots acted to meet an urgent need, they were inimical to the hierarchical 
structure of the Church. In this situation, Pope Innocent was understand- 
ably reluctant to extend official recognition to the band from Assisi 
who visited him in 1209. That its members resembled the adherents of 


the Waldenses explains his hesitation, but paradoxically, it was this 
very resemblance which made the success of the friars possible. Ronald 
Knox said, “‘it is permissible to suggest that if St. Francis had lived a 
century earlier, there would have been no Waldenses.’’?* It is also 


22 “Duo nove conversacionis ordines in provincia et precipue in ipsa 
civitate Magdeburgensi haberi ceperunt, unus eorum, qui sanctos Predica- 
tores se nominant, alter eorum qui Minores fratres appellantur . . . Et prior 
quidem clericorum tantum est, sequens vero et clericos et laicos recipit, 
quem dicunt ab institore quodam principium accepisse. Quid autem est 
huiusmodi novitatum introduccio, nisi quedam exprobacio neglecte et 
ociose conversacionis eorum, qui in ordinibus constituti sunt, in quibus 
ecclesia primitus est fundata ? Denique beatissimi Augustinus et Benedictus, 
qui ita docuerunt ut vixerunt, ad quantum sanctitatis culmen ex sua con- 
versatione pervenerint, notum est, quorump receptis si quis obedienciam 
servare voluerit, nullis novis institucionibus sanctitas queritur, illa posset 
sufficere, ad quam predicti patres sanctissimi secundum suas vivendo 
regulas pervenerunt. Non enim facile credi potest, quod quisquam vel ex 
ordine sanctorum Predicatorum vel Minorum fratrum Augustino vel Bene- 
dicto sanccior sit futurus. Absit autem, ut quorumlibet bonis studiis dero- 
gando hec dixerim, sed quia dolendum et valde dolendum est, quod primitivi 
ordines ex eorum, qui eosdem professi sunt, inordinata conversacione ad tan- 
tum deducti sunt contemptum, ut seculum renunciare volentibus ad salutem 
sufficere non credantur. Si enim posse sufficere putarentur, numquam novi 
alii querentur.”” MGH Scriptorum XXXII, pp. 220—22I1. 


23 Op. cit., p. 104. 
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legitimate (and much more in keeping with the record) to postulate that 
if it weren’t for Peter Waldo, there would have been no Franciscans. It 
is the poison which demands the antidote, and as history shows, it is 
the Reformation which brings forth the Counter-Reform. 


BERARD MARTHALER, O. F. M. Conv. 
Assumption College, 
Chaska, Minn. 





TRHEE FRIARS, A QUEEN AND A CARDINAL 
AND NEW SPAIN 


PREFACE 


Paes in the dark is as hazardous intellectually as it is physically. 
In the darkness of night there is always the fear of stubbing one’s 
toes or banging one’s nose before reaching the switch across the room. 
The briefest survey of any subject is like throwing on the switch imme- 
diately upon entering a room. One gets a glimpse of the size of the room, 
its shape and arrangement, and its furnishings in one short, quick look, 
before making a detailed study of individual items. 


Much has been written about Spanish Indian Policy. Treatises on 
the subject are mostly studies of individual phases and aspects of it. 
No one author traces the underlying thinking in the formation of Spanish 
Indian Policy, allowing a grasp of the general policy, giving one a brief 
look at the whole picture. Excellent books are available on the legal 
aspect of Spanish Indian Policy, on the encomienda system, on slavery, 
on the payment of tribute by the Indians, on social and economic ex- 
periments in one period or another of Spanish colonial life. These are 
all worthwhile contributions. But it is much like taking individual pieces 
of furniture out of a room and scrutinizing them separately without 
ever having had the benefit of seeing the room itself as it is normally 
atranged and furnished. 


More specifically, the present approach to the subject strives to 
unravel the pattern of arrangement and the motivation of Spanish 
Indian Policy. The Spanish Crown did have a definite Indian Policy. 
The implementation of that policy necessarily varied to meet varying 


circumstances. But the Crown’s underlying principles remained unchang- 
ed. 


The two main, twin objectives of civilization and Christianization 
were not idle, empty terms but concepts fraught with meaning. The lot of 
the natives of the New World might have been that of outright slavery, 
such as that of the Negroes taken captive in Africa. Instead, the Spanish 
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Crown sought from the beginning to civilize and to Christianize the 
Indians as its consistent and determined policy. 


How this policy took form and finally crystallized is here told in the 
analysis of the lives of Queen Isabella, Cardinal Ximenez and three 
Franciscan friars who labored among the Indians throughout the 
sixteenth century. The impact of these five personalities, thoroughly 
imbued with Christian ideals, contributed greatly to the development 
of Spanish Indian Policy. The three friars — Motolinia, Sahagtin and 
Zumarraga — are treated from the viewpoint of the most characteristic 
feature of their lives: that of the missionary, that of the scholar and that 
of the administrator, respectively. It is understandable that in a short 
study only the broad outlines of the topic have been considered, and 
these but sketchily. 


CHAPTER I 


THREE PIONEERS IN THE SPIRITUAL CONQUEST 


This is an account, sketchy though it be, of three humble and gifted 
Franciscan Friars, who were born, bred and educated in Spain, but left 
an impress of note upon the course of events in the New World, the 
discovery of which is the just pride of their native land. 


The prime title to fame of these three distinguished Catholic figures 
rests, without any doubt, on the singular role they played in the capacity 
of missionaries. Their chief purpose, as that of many others, was to win 
the Indians of New Spain to the love and practice of the divine teachings 
of the Savior of all men, the Savior of the inhabitants of the Old World 
as well as the New. They, however, because of a series of circumstances 
found themselves in a position to help determine the policy to be followed 
in the attainment of the desired goal. 

When the three Friars made their appearance on the scene, Cortés 
and his diminutive military force were permanently entrenched in the 
new country; the sad night (‘Noche Triste’) when the Spaniards, 
besieged on all sides in Mexico City, were obliged to make a sally to 
escape annihilation, belonged to the past. Hernan Cortés had definitely 
taken Mexico City (Tenochtitlan) on August 13, 1521, after having once 
been driven from it. It did not go unnoticed that August 13 was the 
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feast of St. Hippolytus, with whom the Indians later became better 
acquainted.? 

Cortés was as deeply and sincerely anxious for the conversion of the 
natives to Christianity as anyone could be. No one conversant with his 
life would charge him with tepidity as regards his Faith, so proudly 
manifested and openly professed, nor did he hide his devotion to the 
Blessed Mother of God. This is not to imply in any manner whatsoever 
that Cortés was a saintly man or deserving of canonization. Like other 
mortals, whatever their station in life, irrespective of learning or illit- 
eracy, of race, nationality or creed, he was not impeccable.? Final 
reward or condemnation of his conduct, the exact appraisal of its worth, 
as that of all men, will be determined unerringly on the last day by divine 
justice. Meanwhile, human judgment, subject to error, can endeavor to 
arrive at as accurate an estimate of his actions as is possible. He will 
long remain a contradictory figure. 

Within Cortés, the military commander, there was another Cortés 
who loved his religion immeasurably and consequently called upon the 
Crown to send him zealous missionaries for the task of Christianizing 
the Indians and continuing the apostolate already begun in sporadic 
fashion by the two priests* who had accompanied the expedition. In 


due time the missionaries came, with the approval of the Crown of Spain 
and their religious Superiors.t Among those commissioned for the Lord’s 


1 Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M., Motolinia’s History of the Indians of 
New Spain (Washington, D. C., 1951), 146. This scholarly English translation 
will be cited hereafter as Motolinia, History. Cf. also Elizabeth Andros 
Foster, Motolinia’s History of the Indians of New Spain, Cortes Society 
(Berkeley, California, 1950). Spanish readers may cf. Daniel Sanchez Garcia, 
O.F.M., (ed.), Historia de los Indios de Nueva Espaiia ... por R. P. Fr. Tori- 
bio de Benavente o Motolinia (Barcelona, 1914), on which Fr. Steck’s trans- 
lation is based. 

2 Profession of faith by adherents of the Catholic Church is confused at 
times with impeccability. Christian Doctrine is perfect; but the Christian 
may exemplify it anywhere from o to 100 percent. Moral perfection is the 
ideal as 100 percent in every examination makes the perfect student. 

3 Fr. Bartolomé de Olmeda, a Mercedarian, and Juan Diaz, a diocesan 
priest, came with Cortés. Three Flemish missionaries, Juan de Tecto, Juan 
de Aora and Peter of Ghent or Gante, were on their way at the same time. 
Charles S. Braden says that Bartolomé de Olmeda was a Franciscan monk; 
later, in the same book, he says the same priest was a member of the Merce- 
darian Order. (Fr. de Olmeda was not a Franciscan but a Mercedarian.) 
Charles S. Braden, Religious Aspects of the Conquest of Mexico (Duke Uni- 
versity Press, North Carolina, 1930), 87; 140, n. 15. 

* Diocesan priests need permission of their bishops to leave their dioceses 
to undertake work elsewhere and those belonging to religious communities, 
that of their religious Superiors. The permission of Rome is another matter. 
For example. Zumarraga had permission from his Provincial but no con- 
firmation from Rome prior to his departure from Spain. Hence, though 
bishop-elect, he was not consecrated, a fact decidedly to his disadvantage. 
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vineyard known as the Aztec Empire were Motolinia, Zumarraga and 
Sahagtin, who arrived at different times between the years 1524 and 
1530. 

Of the three, Zumarraga alone was born before Columbus made his 
epochal discovery and was a mature man, a priest and a member of the 
Franciscan Order, by 1492. One may say that he was in the late autumn 
of life when appointed the first Bishop (later, Archbishop), of Mexico 
City. The office required a person of experience and balanced judgment. 
He was selected by the Emperor himself, Charles V. The other two first 
saw the light of day while Columbus was still voyaging across the At- 
lantic as the Admiral of the Ocean Sea and Castile. All three, from their 
teen age, had solemnly dedicated themselves to God, within the historic 
framework of Catholicism, for the purpose of furthering the super- 
natural® interests of the Babe of Bethlehem. They had resolved to 
highlight within the circle of their influence those things which belong 
to God, yet, at the same time, to respect the rights of Caesar. 


The pattern of their lives was basically the same. They were admitted 
to and professed in the religious order founded by the widely beloved 
St. Francis of Assisi, the humble beggar of the first decade of the thir- 
teenth century. Later, they were ordained, becoming priests, for not all 
members of the Franciscan family received the Sacrament of Holy 
Orders,® enabling them to celebrate Mass and administer the Sacraments. 
Eventually they all became missionaries in the foreign lands of the New 
World claimed immediately after discovery by the Castilian Crown as 
part and parcel of its possessions. The three even lived contemporaneous- 
ly in Mexico for a number of years, the land that was the scene 
of the labors of all three during the better part of the sixteenth 
century. 


Let it not be concluded, because of the basic similarities in their 
lives which have been pointed out, that they were products of an inflex- 


5 The supernatural is radically distinct from anything in the world of 
nature. Only angels and men are capable of participating in divine life, the 
supernatural, which is the essence of religion. Short of the supernatural, all 
religion is reduced to humanitarianism. Human beings have a capacity for 
the divine and to share in it is the primary reason for religion. ‘Supernatural 
Order,” The Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1912), Vol. XIV, 336—339; 
The New Catholic Dictionary (New York, 1929), 927; A Catholic Dictionary 
(ed. by Donald Attwater, New York, 1949), 481. Summa Theologica (Tr. by 
the Fathers of the English Dominican Province, New York, 1947), Pt. III, 
Q. 23, Art. 2. 

® Herbert I. Priestly, Mexican Nation, A History (New York, 1924), 
98—99. The author refers to Peter of Ghent (Gante) as a priest. He was 
never ordained. 
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ible mould. This decision would be contrary to fact. The simple story of 
their missionary endeavors sustains the proposition of their individuality. 
Each reveals his talents variously in accord with his employment as each 
bent his energies in different directions. Zumarraga was the able ad- 
ministrator of a vast diocese, the highest ecclesiastical authority over 
it, in matters purely spiritual, subject only to the Pope. In questions 
touching on political administration, to that same extent, he was subject 
to the Crown and the Crown’s authorized representatives. Often the 
Bishop found himself obliged to make difficult decisions between 
Spaniards themselves, as well as between Spanish colonists and natives; 
often against his Spanish countrymen, in favor of the defenseless Indian. 
Most trying of all was the exercise of restraint and patience, in judicious 
measure, when the governmental finger was thrust too close to his 
episcopal nose. 

Motolinia’s fundamental problems differed from those of the Bishop. 
Although missionaries can reach a lowest common denominator wherein 
their problems are the same and demand like solutions, there are a host 
of minor difficulties and problems peculiar to each set of circumstances. 
These must be solved by the individual missionary alone. Motolinia 
took the lead in the major problems, and with the deft hand of a skilled 
surgeon, did his work with a sureness and exactness of judgment, that 
arouses no little amazement when his opinion on the administration of 
Baptism to the primitive Indian under emergency conditions is consider- 
ed.? He was ever earnestly active among the Indians. He travelled long 
distances from one town to another without escort of Spanish arms. 
Alone with the Indians, he went about on foot from Mexico City to 
Guatemala at a time when the great Coronado of New Mexico fame was 
referred to vaguely by Motolinia as a captain. Motolinia held various 
positions of trust within the Franciscan Order, among them, that of 
Provincial of the Province of the Holy Gospel, the first to be created 
by the Franciscans in New Spain. He was intimately connected with 
the founding of the city of Puebla,* which to the historian as well as the 
tourist, remains a veritable gem. He was the intrepid pioneering mission- 
ary par excellence. 

Sahagtin survived Zumarraga by more than forty years and Motolinia 
by not less than thirty. This singular figure labored in Mexico for sixty 


7 Motolinia, Historia, 184—191. 

8 Marino Fernandez Echeverria y Veytia, 2 volumes, Historia de la 

| Fundacion de la Ciudad de la Puebla de los Angeles (Fidel Solis ed. Puebla, 
1931), I, 75—94- 
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years, passing to his eternal reward in 1590. Though, Zumarraga, the 
bishop, returned to Spain on business, the other two men, after their 
arrival in the western hemisphere, remained uninterruptedly among the 
Indians, without ever again going back to Europe. Throughout his 
surprisingly long missionary life, Sahaguin displayed a seemingly insati- 
able craving for deeper and deeper knowledge of all phases of Indian 
life. His studies began aboard ship, before setting foot in the Indies, his 
first teachers being Indians who were returning to their native land 
from Spain. He mastered the principal tongue of the Aztecs (Nahuatl) 
to almost as high a degree of perfection as that attained by any non- 
Indian. He was surpassed perhaps by only Fray Alonso de Molina,® a 
Spanish Franciscan, who came to the New World as a child with his 
parents and thus had the advantage of mingling with the Indian children, 
learning their tongue the easier way, much as American children of 
military parents in particular have surpassed their elders in grasping 
Japanese or German or French. His masterpiece, the history of ancient 
Mexico, consisting of twelve books, is the result of years of relentless 
study, of intense investigation, checked thrice for errors in a scientific 
manner, each time in a different locality, with the aid of the most 
learned Indians available.1® His finished product is in three languages: 


Nahuatl, the language of his original work, Spanish and Latin, to which 
he committed what was in the first instance so painstakingly recorded 
in the Indian language of that region. More will be said later of this mine 
of Mexican antiquities. 


It is sufficient for the moment to indicate that the three Friars were 
not as alike as black-eyed peas. The time came when they would fix 
their sights on the main purpose of Christianizing the Indians. With a 
common educational background, the three exploited their individual 
talents, each in a different direction. After the dust of years settled, 
Sahagtin emerged as the scholar, par excellence; the dauntless Motolinia, 
as the exemplary missionary, whose heart craved the winning of all the 
Indians to a love of Christ, and who would not be satisfied with less; 
and Zumarraga, as the administrator, charged with the delicate task of 
guiding the Church, then in her infancy in New Spain. 


® Fray Bernardino de Sahagun, A History of Ancient Mexico, 1547—1577 
(Fiske University Press, Nashville, Tenn., 1932), 3. Translation and bio- 
graphical sketch by Fanny R. Bandelier from the Spanish edition of Carlos 
Maria Bustamente. Only the first four of the twelve books are translated in 
the one volume published. It will be hereafter cited as Sahagun, History, 


10 Sahagin, History, 4. 
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Of the three it was Zumarraga who held the most difficult post. Being 
the second bishop of the land, he shouldered the responsibility for the 
ecclesiastical course charted. Little did he dream, when the tremendous 
news of the momentous discovery broke in Spain, that he would sail the 
same seas as did the Admiral; that he would go, not under the reign of 
the renowned Isabella nor that of Ferdinand, but under a king yet to 
be born; that he would go more than thirty-five years later -when that 
still unborn king would rule Spain as King Charles I and Germany as 
Emperor Charles V; that he would be destined for the Aztec Empire 
yet unheard of and not to be conquered by Cortés for a quarter of a 
century after the epochal voyage of 1492. Zumarraga’s work began, 
about thirty-five years after the discovery; so did that of Sahagin. 
Motolinia’s had begun some five years earlier. 


Before examining what these three Friars contributed to Spanish 
Indian policy, it is imperative to go back to the days of the incomparable 
Queen Isabella herself. She took the first and most important steps 
toward the formulation of Spanish Indian policy. How and why she 
took the adamant stand she did in defense of the Indians is intriguing 
and sheds unfading lustre upon her name. It is necessary to review 


briefly her rise to power, followed by a cursory view of the twenty-five 
critical years in the islands subsequent to the discovery of the New 
World by Columbus. 


CHAPTER II 
THE QUEEN OF FAITH WHO KNEW HER MIND 


After the startling news of the discovery reached Isabella’s ears, 
she had important decisions to make. The most significant in the annals 
of human freedom concerned the strange inhabitants of the New World, 
| mistakenly called Indians. In respect to them, she made a decision 
) considered surprisingly novel and not at all in keeping with the thinking 
d of the times. It was generally believed by Christians everywhere that 
) barbarous and savage people could be lawfully enslaved. Accordingly, 
| the Portuguese sold into European servitude Negroes taken in Africa. 
} Columbus was aware of this practice of the Portuguese, who had been in 
| the forefront in making geographical discoveries and had been the 
preeminent navigators for several decades. The Moslems had been 
» practicing slaveryp withcaptive Christians. Christians believed that 
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those who were not Christians could be enslaved. Thus Columbus saw 
nothing wrong in indulging in the sale of Indians, who were taken to 
Spain on the return voyages from the New World." But opinion was 
crystallizing, particularly among theologians, who resolutely opposed 
the enslavement of the Indians and argued for their free status.!* Having 
heard the two sides of the controversy, the Queen made up her mind. 
Once convinced, she remained adamant in her position that the Indians 
were free human beings, not to be enslaved. The plans of the opposition, 
and those of Columbus were thwarted by the Queen, who rose up sudden- 
ly like a maternal giantess, to protect the helpless Indians. She was the 
very Queen who had dealt sternly with the astute Jews of Spain and the 
warring Moors of Granada. 


This kindly attitude towards the Indians came to be a unique 
characteristic of Spanish rule in the Americas but it originated with 
Isabella. One historian has said of it: 


The Queen’s order was issued June 20, 1500, a date that the world should 
keep in mind because it marks the first recognition ever made of the respect 
due the dignity and freedom of all men, no matter how uncultured and 
primitive they might be; a principle which no law had ever proclaimed 
before that time nor much less had any nation ever practiced.'% 


The motives underlying the Spanish conquest of the Indies, some- 
times summarized as gold, glory and gospel,’ according to most 
historians, certainly do not apply to the missionaries in that sequence, 
nor to Isabella, the first of the Spanish sovereigns to sponsor missionary 
activity in the New World. The Queen of Castile, who caused Columbus’ 
enterprise to be undertaken under the auspices of the Spanish Crown, 
declared over and over again that her most intimate desire was the 
conversion of the Indians to the Catholic Faith. She insisted fiercely 
that these coarse, rude natives be given appropriate care in order that 
their souls might be saved. These were her strict and constant demands. 
On November 25, 1504, three days before her death, in the codicil of 
her will, she besought their conversion, civilization and humane treat- 


11 Dr. P. Venancio D. Carro, O.P., La Teologia y los Tedlogos-Juristas 
Espaiiolas ante la Conquista de América, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1944! I, 41. 

12 José Maria Ots Capdequi, Manual de Historia del De, 0 Espatiol 
en las Indias (Buenos Aires, 1945), 200. 

13 Rafael Altamira, A History of Spain. Translated by Muna Lee. (To- 
ronto, New York and London, 1949. Reprinted, 1952), 285. 

14 Bannon-Dunne, S.J., Latin America, A Historical Survey (Milwaukee, 
1950), 105. 
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ment.’ From the very beginning, as though by instinct, she struck the 
accurate approach toward the natives. 


Uppermost in her mind was the winning of them to the Faith. One 
historian expresses his forthright conviction on this point in this manner: 


The unfailing support that she gave Columbus and the enthusiasm with 
which she regarded the discovery of the New World were prompted not so 
much by a feeling of riches, power and expansion that the Indies might 
bring to Spain, as the anticipatory joy at the tremendous scope for new 
‘conversions’ offered by the American Indian.1* 


By and large, the missionaries deserve high praise. Like good shoe- 
makers, they stuck to their lasts, despite the damaging inroads made 
on their work by a radical change, in subsequent years, in colonial 
policy. For example, 


In the period which elapsed between the formulation of the Spanish and of 
the English colonial policies religious ideals were displaced by the commer- 
cial, and in the exaltation of the commercial ideal England took the lead. 
Colonies, from being primarily fields for the propagation of Christianity 
and incidentally for the production of wealth, became the field primarily 
for industrial and commercial development and incidentally for Christian 
work. The change no doubt has contributed vastly to the wealth of the 
world and to progress, but it has been fatal to the native populations. The 
Spanish policy aimed to preserve and civilize the native races, not to establish 
a new home for Spaniards, and the colonial legislation provided elaborate 
safeguards for the protection of the Indians. Many of these were a dead 
letter but the preservation and civilization of the native stock in Mexico, 
Central and South America, and above all in the Philippines stand out in 
marked contrast, after all allowances and qualifications have been made, with 
the fate, past and prospective, of the aborigines in North America, the 
Sandwich Islands, New Zealand and Australia, and clearly differentiate in 
their respective tendencies and results the Spanish and English systems. 
The contrast between the effects of the Spanish conquest in the West Indies, 
Mexico and the Philippines reflects the development of the humane policy 

of the government. The ravages of the first conquistadores, it should be 
| remembered, took place before the crown had time to develop a colonial 


k 15 William H. Prescott, History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella 
the Catholic, 3 vols., ed. by John Foster Kirk (Philadelphia, 1883), III, 181. 

' Hereafter to be cited as Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella. 

i 16 Reginald Merton, Cardinal Ximenes and the Making of Spain (London, 

| 1934), 36. 

17 Edward Gaylord Bourne, ‘‘Introduction,”’ Philippine Islands, 1493— 

| 1803, 55 vols., ed. by Emma Helen Blair and James Alexander Robertson 

(Cleveland, 1903—09), I, 35-36. This is appraised as an “‘excellent historical 

| introduction.” Cf. A Guide to Historical Literature (New York, 1949), 951, 
V, 211. 
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In New Spain, where Motolinia, Sahagin and Zumarraga labored, 
and in many other parts of the globe, the Indians had steadfast friends 
in the missionaries. In the Queen, they had not only a true friend but 
also the most powerful advocate they have ever had. It is now four and 
a half centuries since the evangelization of the Indians got under way. 
Where the missionaries planted the seed of the Catholic Faith, it flowered 
and has remained. The Spanish language has, in the main, been retained; 
and the native populations are much in evidence. This is the finest 
tribute to the efforts of Christianization and civilization of the Spanish 
Crown and the missionaries. Isabella, the Catholic Queen of Castile, set 
the norm of this huge task, at the very outset, by insisting that the 
Indians were human beings and were to be instructed in the Catholic 
Faith. 


Exactly fifty years after Isabella issued the historic order that the 
Indians were free men, a famous debate took place in Valladolid. It was 
the culmination of a long standing controversy over the enslavement 
of the Indians. The debaters were the noted Las Casas, the bishop of 
Chiapas in New Spain, and Septilveda, the erudite humanist and brilliant 
theologian, who had never crossed the seas. One was the bishop; the 
other, the plain priest. But both possessed keen minds and were well- 
equipped to discuss their respective contentions. The verdict of the 
judges went against Septlveda, who, nevertheless, maintained to his 
dying day that he by no means advocated the ‘‘spoliation or enslavement 
of the natives but merely their subjection to a Christian power.’’!® 


What had been the life of this singular Queen who first championed 
the cause of the natives of the New World in a manner so much in ad- 
vance of her times? Had her climb to political power been easy ? How 
did she rule those within her own borders? Numerous questions, in 
respect to her, beg for answers. 


If one looks into the background of her life, he will find that Isabella 
did not travel a smooth road to the heights of royal power; that there 
was no certainty of her ascending the throne, nor, once upon it, of her 
enjoying ease and comfort, ruling her subjects from a distance. Isabella 
was not one to stand idly by. She was known, in time of disorder, to 
mount a horse and betake herself as speedily as possible to the scene of 
trouble, to ascertain personally the differences of the dissenting parties. 
A notable instance occurred three years after her coronation, in 1477, 


18 Aubrey F. G. Bell, Juan Ginés de Sepulveda (Oxford University Press, 
1925), 47. 
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when she deposed Cabrera from the government of Segovia.!® Nor did 
Ferdinand, her husband, have the path before him blueprinted in ad- 
vance, made easy for his pleasure. Isabella was a Princess and Ferdinand 
a Prince but those magic names, of fairy tale fame, did not save either 
of them from obstacles besetting their rise to power. Both these historical 
figures come nearer assuming their true stature if, besides stating that 
they were married at Valladolid on October 29, 1469, a few of the bar- 
riers which they individually and jointly had to hurdle, are kept in mind. 


Isabella cannot be said to have been a schemer for prestige or power. 
Nor, on the other hand, did she demur when opportunity plainly knocked 
and fortune beckoned her to assume an important political position. 
She did not seek advancement or grandeur, but neither did she decline 
or ignore responsibility. She was both gracious and graceful, blessed 
with a goodly measure of sound sense, capable of winning to her side 
all kinds of personalities. In the main, she made her own decisions, as 
she did in the selection of a husband, despite the pressure from her 
half-brother, Henry IV, King of Castile. His permission was needed by 
virtue of the agreement at Toros de Guisando, as will be presently 
explained. It is enough to state merely the names of those in quest of 
her hand in marriage, the matches proposed or attempted for her, to 
understand her position.2® There was Don Pedro Girén, the grand 
master of the Order of Calatrava; Don Carlos, Count of Guiana, to 
whom Isabella was betrothed when thirteen years old; there was a 
brother on Henry IV of England, and others. 


The King of Castile, after the death of Don Carlos, Count of Guiana, 
promised Isabella in marriage to the widower King of Portugal,”4 who 
was rejected as far too old for her. The crafty King Louis XI of France 
tried to arrange a marriage with her for his brother, but Isabella made 
her own choice, Ferdinand, who had been considered a likely prospect 
rather early in the serious business of making an appropriate selection. 
Handsome and active, strong and courageous, he appealed to her above 
) all the others. The deduction that Isabella and the Kingdom of Castile 
} were a worthwhile prize has much to substantiate it, if the number of 
wooers and suitors from near and far is a dependable index. Certainly, 


19 Prescott says one year after her coronation. Prescott, Ferdinand and 
| Isabella, 1, 280—282. Pulgar says it was three years. Fernando del Pulgar, 
| Cronica de los Reyes Catdlicos Espasa-Calpe, A.S., 1943), I, 269—272. 
Hereafter to be cited as Pulgar, Crénica. 

t 20 For the important prospective marriages, cf. Pulgar, Crénica, Chap- 
» ters: 7, 8, 9; 28—34. 

: 21 Pulgar, Crénica, Chapters: 7, 8, 9; 28—34. 


11 Franciscan Studies. 1958 
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Isabella of Castile enjoyed an enviable popularity, not altogether de- 
tached from the growing esteem inspired by her charm and the increasing 
significance of Castile. 

The father of Ferdinand, King Juan II of Aragon, married twice. 
Three children were born of his first marriage to Queen Dojia Blanca 
of Navarre, one of them being the Count of Guiana, Don Carlos, to 
whom Isabella was betrothed. Blanca of Navarre died and Juan II took 
Dojia Juana Enriquez, the daughter of a man known as the Admiral 
of Castile, for his second wife. Dofia Juana showed a strong dislike for 
her three stepchildren and the impression left of her in written accounts 
fits the traditional description of stepmothers found in fiction. Of the 
three children, Don Carlos was the only boy, the Prince of Viana, with 
rights to the throne of Navarre. His father tried to have him disinherited, 
failing in which he imprisoned him, but popular sentiment compelled 
his release. For a time, the Prince lived as a refugee in Italy, and the 
Pope and others extended him their protection. The sudden death of 
the Prince resolved these difficulties.” 

When the first child was born to King Juan II of Aragon and Queen 
Juana Enriquez, on March 10, 1452, there was sun and warmth for him 
on earth. He entered this world on the eve of the fall of Constantinople 
to the Turks. The child was named Ferdinand. His half-brother, Don 
Carlos, was destined to die suddenly** and leave Ferdinand the only 
heir to the Crown of Aragon. Ferdinand, meanwhile, had a mother who 
consumed herself in providing for him, while she continued to frown 
noticeably upon her three stepchildren. The queen mother put into 
play all her ingenuity to the accomplishment of a single end, that 
Ferdinand be fitted physically, socially and mentally to take his place 
adroitly upon a throne some day. The son did not fail his mother. He 
became the craftiest ruler of Renaissance Europe, and Niccolé Machia- 
velli’s (1469—1527) model of the ideal ruler, the hero of the latter’s 
noted work on statecraft, entitled The Prince.*4 

Isabella’s father also married twice. By his first wife, Maria of Aragon, 
he had one child, Henry, who became Henry IV of Castile. After Maria’s 


22 For a succinct summary of the Prince’s difficulties, Cf. Altamira, A 
History of Spain, 259—260. 

23 Don Carlos, disillusioned, turned to intellectual pursuits. He translated 
the Ethics of Aristotle into the vernacular in 1509. Nearly fifty years after 
his death, it was printed for the first time at Saragossa. Prescott, Ferdinand 
and Isabella, I, 143. 

24 R. Trevor Davies, The Golden Century of Spain, 1501—1621 (London, 
1937), 32. Perhaps it is not out of place to remark that Machiavelli was born 
the year Ferdinand married Isabella. 
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death, he married Isabella of Portugal. Of this marriage were born two 
children, Alfonso and Isabella, the latter destined to be the most memor- 
able queen of Europe, the champion of Columbus in his daring venture. 
In 1454, Isabella’s father, Juan II, died, and this event forthwith placed 
Isabella’s half-brother, Henry IV, on the throne of Castile. Though she 
gave the matter little thought, Isabella knew that she was that much 
nearer the throne herself. The breath-taking circumstances that almost 
kept her from becoming queen upon Henry’s death, merit some attention. 


Henry IV married the Princess Dofia Blanca of Navarre, with 
whom he lived ten years. During that time they were not blessed with 
children. He then entered upon his second marriage with Dofia Juana 
of Portugal. After five years, Juana, Castile’s queen, gave birth to a 
daughter. This precipitated a political crisis in the realm, and a roar was 
heard that rent the kingdom in two.”* The daughter, it was rumored by 
evil tongues, was not the child of the impotent King Henry, but that of 
a favorite of his, Don Beltran de la Cueva,?? created Duke of Albuquerque 
by him.?® 

The masters of the military orders of Santiago, Calatrava and 
Alcantara, joined by counts and prelates, spearheaded a revolt against 


the king, who, in an attempt to pacify them, gave recognition to his 
half-brother Alfonso as the hereditary prince. The embittered rebels, 
emboldened, made the eleven year old Alfonso their king in 1465. Civil 
war ensued and the rebellious hosts were defeated near the village of 
Olmedo. Worse still, Alfonso took sick and died. 


His passing, however, in no wise healed the division in the kingdom. 
The immediate thought on the part of the revolting faction was to 
install Isabella, next in line, as the Queen of Castile and Leon. The 
Princess was dwelling then at Avila (Cardefiosa), where she had lived 
with her brother Alfonso before the insubordiante nobles proclaimed 
him king. When entreated to accept the Crown, she peremptorily 
rejected it, explaining that she was profoundly displeased with the 
discord, destruction and tyranny daily growing more acute in the land. 


25 Henry married the Princess Dofia Blanca of Navarre, the daughter 
of the Queen Dojia Blanca of Navarre. Cf. El P. Mro. F. Henrique Florez, 
del Orden de S. Augustin, Memorias de las Reynas Catélicas (Madrid, 1761), 
II, 724, 738. 

h Rccpett states that Henry lived with his first wife twelve years and 
that it was after eight years of married life with his second wife that a 
daughter was born. Ferdinand and Isabella, 1, 237, n. 1. Pulgar gives ten and 
five years respectively. Crdénica, I, 4—5. 

27 Pulgar, Crénica, Chapter I, 5. 

28 Ibid., Chapter II, 11. 
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She declared that she would never consent to become queen as long as 
her elder halfbrother, Henry, lived.?® Still the agitation and civil strife 
continued until a compromise was forced from the King, who publicly 
acknowledged the right of succession of the Princess Isabella and denied 
the right to the daughter of the Queen consort, to whom history refers 
as La Beltraneja.*® Moreover, the Queen, Dofia Juana, was to return to 
Portugal within four months, her marriage being declared null and void 
because the divorced wife of Henry IV, set aside for not begetting children, 
was still alive. In naming Isabella his successor, Henry IV imposed the 
condition upon her of not marrying without the permission of the King. 
Peace and harmony were thus temporarily restored. Such, in substance, 
was the agreement at Toros de Guisando,*" signed on September 9, 1468, 
to end the protracted civil wars. 


It was at about this time that Isabella’s hand was sought in marriage 
by her various suitors and that she made up her own mind to take 
Ferdinand. Henry IV kept withholding his permission but Isabella, who 
always had a mind of her own, arranged the matter with the help of her 
friends. While the King was away in the southern part of the kingdom, 
she obtained the consent of the communities and the people for the 
nuptial ceremony to take place in Valladolid. When the arrangements 
were completed, Ferdinand was notified, and asked to come to Valladolid. 


To slip out of the Kingdom of Aragon, cross the frontier and journey 
to the designated city was no easy undertaking for the young prince. 
He had to disguise himself and endure many discomforts, even to the 
point of imperilling his very life. His behavior is worthy of inclusion 
among the most exciting tales in the history of romance. No knight of 
the romances of chivalry underwent more real peril or engaged in more 
interesting adventures for his lady love. With the celebration of the 
marriage, amid hilarious enthusiasm — though the bride and groom 
were short of money — the two Kingdoms separated for over eight 
hundred years, were, by marriage, more closely knit than ever before. 
When the wedding was over, Isabella sent three gentlemen to apprise 
Henry IV that she had married Ferdinand, that she did so after mature 
deliberation and with the consent of the nobles and knights of the realm. 
The messengers were: Pero Vaca, Diego de Ribera and Luis de Ante- 
sana.*? 


29 Pulgar, Crénica, I, Chapter II, 9—10. 
30 Altamira, A History of Spain, 239. 
%1 Pulgar, Crénica, I, Chapter II, 12—15. 
32 Pulgar, Crdénica, I, Chapter 10, 35. 
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Almost five years after the wedding, on October 13, 1474, immediately 
subsequent to the death of Henry IV, Isabella was proclaimed Queen 
of Castile. Her legitimate claim to the throne lay, not in mere legalities, 
but in the overwhelming support given her by the nation, whose will 
was expressed by its representatives in the Cortes. The determination 
of succession in this manner had abundant precedents.* 

Isabella loathed chaos and disorder. She had given evidence of this 
years before when she refused to be a party to the prolongation of civil 
war against her half-brother, Henry IV. As soon as she became the ruler 
of Castile, she set about the greatly needed reorganization of the govern- 
ment. The banditti who ravaged the land were subdued through the 
instrumentality of La Santa Hermandad. She reformed jurisprudence, 
revised the laws and had a new code drawn up by Doctor Alfonso Diaz 
de Montalvo, the eminent jurist of his day, entitled Ordenanzas Reales. 
She effectively subjected the nobles to her power and gradually annexed 
to the Crown the grand masterships of the three powerful military orders 
of Santiago, Calatrava and Alcantara, which had led the revolt years 
before against the Crown in the days of the weak Henry IV. She revived 
trade by stabilizing the value of money. Isabella soon brought order out 
of chaos and all Castile became aware of her royal presence. 


This remarkable woman found time, amidst the burdens of govern- 
ment, to master Latin in one year, sufficiently well to enable her to 
read it intelligently and to understand whatever she heard.** Latin was 
used extensively in those days by both historians and men of letters. 
The humanists were becoming more popular every year. Besides, there 
were always papal documents to be had first-hand only in Latin. The 
King and Queen appreciated the person who spoke another language. 
That was one of the chief reasons, when Granada surrendered, for 
entrusting the business of drawing up the treaty to Gonzalo de Cérdoba. 
He spoke Arabic fluently** and was thoroughly acquainted with Moorish 
customs and habits. The Queen allowed no talent, either her own or 
anyone’s else, to lie idle, if she could help it. 


It is one thing to deal with objections which arise in a realm and 
another to deal with those which present themselves within one’s own 


33 Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella, I, 54. 

34 Se dié al trabajo de aprender letras latinas, y alcangé en tiempo de 
un afio saber en ellas tanto, que entendia qualquier habla o escritura latina. 
Pulgar, Crénica, I, Chapter 24, 76—77. In this chapter, the author portrays 
the Queen’s character, describes her physical appearance and appraises her 
intellectual attainments. 

35 Walter Starkie, The Grand Inquisitor (London, 1940), 175. 
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household. The Queen, who had a tender heart and a clear mind, was 
soon faced with an unexpected thrust by the prince of her choice. 
Ferdinand, in his ambition, harbored the thought of supplanting his 
queen in her royal prerogatives, so justly won and held. The contention 
arose over the right of a woman to rule. In Aragon, females were exclud- 
ed from succession to power, not so in Castile and Leon.* Isabella, with 
sterling royal dignity, employed the most delicate and persuasive argu- 
ment against her husband. At the time they had but one child, a daugh- 
ter. If Isabella admitted the argument against female succession in her 
own case, then, in the event of the death of her royal spouse, their only 
daughter would never rule.*? Because she made him see the folly of her 
yielding to his political ambition, Ferdinand gave up his demands. 
Isabella remained supreme in her established royal authority; in practice, 
Ferdinand would be treated in kingly fashion in Castile as her consort.*8 

In 1478, before Ferdinand had succeeded to the throne in Aragon, an 
effective aid to the political power of the Crown in Castile was established. 
It was the Spanish Inquisition, a distinct institution from the Papal 
Inquisition of the Middle Ages that was destined to gain notoriety 
through the centuries. The Crown, faced with a wave of reversion to the 
abjured faith of the Jews and Mohammedans recently converted, felt 
it could not tolerate heresy in its domains, nor permit the government 
to be undermined by beliefs that were contrary to those held in the 
realm by its Catholic ruler. If heresy were allowed to go unchecked, it 
would grow, to the detriment of the Catholic Faith,®® which the Crown 
devotedly and genuinely professed. In this instance, Isabella felt that 
it was her duty to defend and protect the purity of the Faith of her 
subjects as positively as it had been her duty to protect and maintain 
their civil rights by restoring law and order after she ascended the 
throne. 

The principal purpose of the Inquisition was to win the erring 
peaceably to the practice of the Catholic Faith they had embraced and 
then abandoned.” Those who refused reconciliation to the Church were 
released to the civil authorities to be punished by the secular courts of 
justice." That was the law of the land. 

36 Pulgar, Crénica, I, Chapter 22, 71. 

87 Pulgar, Cronica, I, Chapter 22, 72—73. 

38 Isabella stated explicitly that Ferdinand was, in effect, the King of 
Castile. ‘‘. . . vos, como mi marido, sois rey de Castilla.’’ You, as my husband, 
are King of Castile.’”’ Pulgar, Crénica, I, Chapter 22, 72. 

39 Pulgar, Crénica, I, Chapter 96, 335. 


40 Pulgar, Crénica, I, Chapter 96, 334—335. 
41 Pulgar, Crdénica, I, Chapter 96, 336. 
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The reason Prescott gives for the Papacy’s alleged ready consent to 
the Inquisition is entirely without foundation. He says: 


Sixtus the Fourth, who at that time filled the pontifical chair, easily discern- 
ing the sources of wealth and influence which this measure opened to the 
court of Rome, readily complied with the petition of the sovereigns, and 
expedited a bull bearing the date of November ist, 1478, authorizing them 
to appoint two or three ecclesiastics, inquisitors for the detection and suppres- 
sion of heresy throughout the dominion.‘ 


It is necessary at this point to go into the origin, character and pur- 
pose of this institution, Isabella’s loyalty to which is frequently singled 


out as evidence of her heartlessness. 

Prescott cites Pulgar as his first authority. Nowhere in his reference 
is there a shred of evidence faintly indicating that the Pope stood to 
gain in “sources of wealth and influence.’’ His reference to Pulgar does 
say the following concerning source of income resulting from anyone’s 
condemnation by the Inquisition: 

...@ inhabilitaban sus fijos para que no oviesen oficios ni beneficios. Déstos 
fué fallado gran nimero cuyos bienes y heredamientos fueron tomados e 
aplicados al fisco del Rey e de la Reyna.** 

The only other references to income in the entire chapter are these 

two: 
...@ les eran tomados sus bienes: de los quales, e de las penas pecuniarias 
que pagaban los reconciliados, por quanto eran de aquellos que habian ido 
contra la fe, mandaron el Rey e la Reyna que no se distribuyesen en otra 
cosa, salvo en la guerra contra los moros, o en otras cosas que fuesen para 
enalzamiento de la fe catdlica. 

This refers to the goods left behind by those going into voluntary 
exile, into Portugal, Italy and France, or those whose worldly goods 
were confiscated. The fines and the moneys resulting from confiscation 
by the Holy Tribunal went to the royal treasury of the kings of Spain 
to pay for the propagation of the Faith and the wars against the Moor. 
It follows that the Pope could not be enriched by impoverished refugees 
nor by funds which never came into his hands. 

The final reference indicates that even the Spanish realm stood to 
lose financially by the Inquisition, in the long run: 

E como quier la absencia de esta gente despoblé gran parte de aquella 
tierra é fué notificado a la Reyna que el trato se diminuia; pero estimando 
en poco la diminucién de sus rentas, e reputando en mucho la limpieza de 
sus tierras, decia que todo interese pospuesto queria alimpiar la tierra de 
aquel pecado de la heregia... 

42 Ferdinand and Isabella, 1, 344. 


48 Croénica, I, Chapter 96, 336. This corresponds to Prescott’s citation 
of an older edition, Pulgar, part. 2, cap. 77. 
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In effect, as plainly stated, the Crown gladly forwent financial loss 
for the good derived from ridding the land of heresy. 

Pulgar, as Prescott cites him, does mention the bull of Sixtus the 
Fourth of 1478. But Prescott’s next authority does not refer to the bull 
of 1478 but to an entirely different one, that of 1480, issued by the same 
Pope. Bernaldez, the authority cited, makes only the following terse 
mention of it, at the very end of the chapter: 

. .. y ovieron Bulla [sic] del Papa Sixto IV, para proceder con justicia contra 
la dicha heregia pro via del fuego. Concedidse la Bulla y ordendse la In- 
quisicién el afio de 1480.*4 

The only reference in this chapter to “sources of wealth and influence,” 

as Prescott’s phrase has it, is not against the Pope in any wise, but, 
in fact, what mention there is of riches is directed against the Jews 
themselves. 
Muchos de ellos en estos reinos en pocos tiempos allegaron my grandes 
caudales é haciendas, porque de logros é usuras no hacfan conciencia, diciendo 
que lo ganaban con sus enemigos, atandose al dicho que Dios mandé en la 
salida del pueblo de Israel, robrar 4 Egipto, por arte y engaiio demandan- 
doles prestados sus vasos é tazas de oro é plata; é asi tenfan presuncion de 
soberbia, que en el mundo no habia mejor gente, ni mas discreta, ni mas 
aguda, ni mas honorada, que ellos por se de linaje de las tribus é medio de 
Israel.45 

Prescott’s third authority is Llorente (1756—1823). It has not 
seemed worthwhile to check his history of the Inquisition in four vol- 
umes, published in Paris, 1817—18. It was translated into Spanish in 
1822. Llorente was appointed Secretary-General of the Inquisition. He 
was an ‘“‘Afrancesado,”’ a Spanish term of reproach for a Spaniard who 
sided with the French in Napoleon’s invasion of Spain. Because of that, 
Llorente was exiled for high treason, went to France, and wrote his 
history there. He can hardly be expected to be impartial. As a matter 
of fact, a modern authority has said, “‘Llorente’s history is now distrusted 
by all serious historians.’’*6 

Prescott emphasized the establishment of the Inquisition as the only 
blemish on the character of Isabella, for whom he evinced a favorable 
regard. He has no sympathy for Spanish historians who, he contends, 


44 Andrés Bernaldez, Historia de los Reyes Catélicos, 2 vols., Sociedad 
Biblidfilos Andaluces (Sevilla, 1896), I, Chapter 43, 128. Hereafter to be 
cited as Bernaldez, History. 

45 Bernaldez, Ibid., I, 127—-28. The biblical reference is to the Jews 
winning their release from Egyptian bondage. Before they left Egypt, the 
Jews stripped the Egyptians, obtaining from them vessels of gold and silver, 
and very much rainment. Exodus: 12, 35—36. 

46 Starkie, op. cit., 480. 
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excuse her conduct in respect to the Inquisition as a sin of the age in 
which she lived.*7 

The viewpoint of a modern English historian of note concerning the 
Inquisition authorized by Sixtus IV at the request of Ferdinand and 
Isabella can be grasped to some extent from the following excerpt: 


The value of the Inquisition as a royal instrument for strengthening the 
monarchy and unifying the country would be difficult to exaggerate. The 
whole organization was completed under royal control, papal sanction 
being little more than a matter of form. The Suprema, which managed the 
Inquisition, was merely one of the royal councils; and the officers of the 
Inquisition, from the Inquisitor-General downwards, were paid servants 
of the Crown, which could appoint or dismiss them at its pleasure. Also, 
except for a brief period (1507—17), there was but one Inquisition and one 
Inquisitor-General for the whole of Spain . . . Popular tradition dies so hard 
that it is still necessary to point out that the Spanish Inquisition, judged 
by the standards of the times, was neither cruel nor unjust in its procedure 
and its penalties. In many ways it was more just and humane than almost 
any other tribunal in Europe.** 
Walter Starkie, another historian of today, has this to say: 

The word ‘inquisition’ which in Latin means a ‘formal investigation,’ has 
become so sinister a word that it has given an absurdly false idea of Spain 
to the foreigner. Many simple souls firmly believe that it was only in Spain 
that people were persecuted, tortured and burned at the stake, and unscrupu- 
lous publicists are always able to rouse the ignorant masses to a riot of 
indignation against the Spanish Government of the day by a few veiled 
references to the Inquisition. People who in other matters possess sane 
common sense and the virtue of being able to see both sides of a question, 
assume an air of selfsatisfied complacency when they accuse the Spaniards 
of cruelty, bloodlust, fanaticism, intolerance. To hear them talk one would 
imagine that other countries had never tortured and burned heretics, whereas 
the truth is that the ‘pain of death’ against heretics was common to all 


European countries and to all confessions in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries.49 


Still another historian of our times adds, and rightly so: “But the 


Inquisition cannot be judged or even considered apart from the age in 
which it was framed.”®°® 


Let us return to Isabella and her true attitude towards the Inquisition 
and heresy. Two years after its establishment, she expressed herself as 
being opposed to the cruel punishment of heretics. She spoke of heresy 
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as that horrible sin (pecado orrible), and the urgent need of cleansing 
her subjects of it. However, she reminded those in charge of the In- 
quisition and the execution of its judgments to be mindful of the command 
of God and Holy Mother Church to make use of all gentle means, sound 
doctrine and good example to draw the erring to the Faith; that only 
those means were to be enforced which complied with the precepts and 
regulations of the sacred canons and not the cruel punishment by fire. 
She particularly pleaded that none, once having been Christians, be 
subjected to that penalty, for, she explained, it was inhuman and cruel 
to burn anyone calling on the name of Christ, professing to be a Christian 
and desiring to live as one. These are Pulgar’s words: 

E que considerada la piedad de Dios y lo que la Sancta Madre Iglesia manda 
usuar en este caso, con dulces racones y blandas amonestaciones e con 
buenas doctrinas y enexemplos se devian traer a la Fé aquellos errados. E 
seguiendo los precebtos y reglas de los santos canones, los devian reducir 
e admitir en las penas que leyes disponen, e no con aquella cruel pena del 
fuego. Especialmente aquellos que confesavan su yerro e se convertian a 
la Fé de Cristo, Nuestro Redentor; porque decian que era cosa ynumana y 
cruel llevar al fuego a ninguno que llamava el nombre de Cristo, e confesava 
ser cristiano, e queria biuir como cristiano.51 

On January 19, 1479, King Juan II of Aragon died and his son, 
Ferdinand, succeeded him on the throne. That year marked the begin- 
ning of the period properly called the reign of the Catholic Kings.™ 

Isabella remained Queen of Castile; Ferdinand became King of 
Aragon. The two kingdoms continued to be distinct entities politically. 
It was a dual monarchy and not the fusion of two into one. The royal 
pair had to face social and economic problems, each within his or her 
kingdom, but one objective loomed as the most important to both. The 
soil of Spain had to be fully reconquered from the Moor. Never did 
Isabella waver in this task. Although her subordinates were often 
discouraged, she constantly spurred their flagging spirits and frequently 
rode on the field of battle, superbly mounted and in complete armor. Her 
appearance on the battlefield inpired the Spanish soldiers in their 
darkest and bitterest hours. The Queen felt an irresistible moral urge to 
conquer the infidel. 

The Catholic Kings, however, kept a sharp eye on matters of state, 
even while preparing for the final drive against the Moors. Isabella, 
genuinely religious, was constantly aware of the limits between political 
and ecclesiastical power. She strongly desired that appointment to 
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benefices and church administrative positions should go to Spaniards 
rather than to foreigners. It was on this point that she clashed fearlessly 
with Pope Sixtus the Fourth. The occasion was the appointment by the 
Pope of his nephew, a native of Genoa, and a Cardinal, to the See 
of Cuenca in Spain. The Crown, who had been protesting the matter, 
refused to give an inch. The Pope capitulated to the Crown’s wishes by 
appointing Fray Alonso de Burgos, Bishop of Cordova, to Cuenca. 
Thereafter, the King and Queen adopted the policy of suggesting the 
names of candidates for all such appointments and the Papacy acquiesced. 
A transcendental practice had been confirmed. 

In gaining this point, the Crown appealed to precedent in Spanish 
history. It maintained that Pontiffs in the past had accorded Spanish 
kings the privilege of selecting their nominees for ecclesiastical posts.™ 
There had been such a practice, of that there is no doubt. Before the 
existence of the Visigothic State and its close union with the Catholic 
Church, the Catholic bishops were chosen in the traditional manner by 
clergy and people, and were approved by the bishops of the province. 
After the Visigothic State came into being, the kings made episcopal 
appointments. 

This tremendous power of the king over the Church, the taproot of evil 
for the Church in the medieval world appears to have been asserted almost 
from the time of the Gothic conversion to Catholicism. The Arian kings 
enjoyed this prerogative in their own sect; the same right was claimed or 
assumed by their Catholic successors. *4 

Prescott alleges that the Pope acceded to the demand because he 
feared the unendurable exposure of corruption and abuse in the Church, 
threatened by the Sovereigns of Spain, who proposed calling a council 
of all Christian princes to discuss the issue involved. That Ferdinand 
» and Isabella proposed the calling of such a council is true, but there is 
| no basis for the implication that they threatened an exposure of the 
| nature described by Prescott. The more likely explanation is that the 
| Pope realized that the princes, for purely political reasons, would 
inevitably agree with the contention of Ferdinand and Isabella, since it 
| would give them all greater control over the Church in their respective 
| realms. Merriman correctly adduces political reasons,5* while Pulgar 
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supplies no evidence for Prescott’s wild statement of fear of exposure 
of corruption in the Church. Starkie appraises Prescott’s history of 
Ferdinand and Isabella by saying that it 

may be regarded as the classic on the period. Its erudition and shrewd 
sketches of personality still fascinate the reader and guide him to the con- 
temporary chroniclers. Nevertheless, Prescott wrote with all the prejudice 
of a nineteenth-century Puritan from the New World. Many of his judgments 
have to be reversed today, when we try to ascertain what was the spirit of 
the folk of the fifteenth century.’ 

The incident of Cuenca and its final solution, which gave the Crown 
the right of presentation, had a far-reaching effect in the establishment 
of the Church in the New World, after the discovery. It is significant in 
the consideration of the background. Isabella possessed a deep faith; but 
sentiment did not cloud her clear vision. With the added power gained 
in the conflict over appointment to Church positions, came a more 
profound responsibility, of which she became conscious. 

In things spiritual, she recognized the full authority of the Head of 
Christendom. At the marriage ceremony of Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
Archbishop of Toledo publicly announced that the required dispensation 
from the impediment of consanguinity had been granted by Pius II. 
Years later, Isabella was stricken with genuine consternation when she 
discovered that Ferdinand had forged the document and that actually 
the dispensation had not been obtained. She immediately sought com- 
plete exculpation in the affair for the peace of her conscience, and had 
the marriage regularized.5* Isabella obtained the dispensation desired 
from Sixtus IV, the very Pontiff whom she fought tooth and nail for the 
rights of the Patronato Real. In this instance she did not demand, but 
pleaded for and begged humbly the dispensation that only the Pope 
could give. In matters pertaining to the spiritual domain, Isabella did 
not falter. 

The expulsion of the Jews from Spain in the month of July, 1492, 
stemmed from her firm religious beliefs. This action affected some one 
hundred and sixty thousand souls. Bernaldez, who baptized ten or 
twelve rabbis, gives this number. One of the baptized rabbis, Zentollo, 
to whom Bernaldez gave the Christian name of Tristan Bogado, estimat- 
ed that to be the number of Jews subject to the Crown.5® The order of 
expulsion, to be effective if peaceful means of conversion failed, must 
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be judged in the light of that day’s political thinking. Christianity was 
the cardinal philosophy of the country, as much as democracy is the 
political dogma in the United States of America today. Communism is 
considered a threat to democracy and we find in the United States laws 
being adopted to oust communists from its political life, from its labor 
unions, from its educational institutions. The Spain of Isabella’s day 
feared the growth of Judaism within its borders as a serious threat to 
its Christian Faith. The Queen clearly expressed herself on the necessity 
of eliminating religious heresy from Spain as early as 1478. There is 
nothing unique about the position of the Crown, Spain or Isabella on 
this matter. In our own times, the present Queen of England, when she 
opened Parliament in October, 1952, had to make an affirmation that 
she is and will remain a Protestant. When she is crowned in June, 1953, 
she must answer “I will’ to the following oath: 

Will you, to the utmost of your power, maintain in the United Kingdom the 
Protestant reformed religion established by law? And will you maintain 
and preserve inviolably the settlement of the Church of England, and the 
doctrine, worship, discipline and government thereof, as by law established 
in England ? And will you preserve unto the bishops and clergy of England 
and to the churches committed to their charge all such rights and privileges 
as by law do and shall appertain to them or any of them ?*°® 

When Isabella was informed that, through the departure of a notice- 
able number of Jews, Spain would suffer a decline in population and 
material prosperity, she is said to have replied, naturally, that it was 
better so than to have the land tainted with heresy. 

Isabella was equally inexorable with Catholics. They fell within the 
jurisdiction of the Inquisition and she thereby had an effective weapon 
with which to deal with them. She travelled through Spain and took a 
personal interest in its religious life. She gave alms without ostentation 
and often in secret; she desired churches to be decently kept; she visited 
monasteries and other religious houses, at her own volition, and saw to 
it that religious life was in keeping with religious constitutions and 

| regulations; she was always aiming at the attainment of conscientious 
| observation of Catholic life in all its phases.** She was a perfectionist. 

Her asserted privilege of nominating ecclesiastics was one thing; 

| that of making provision for a learned and holy clergy was another. 
| That was the duty of the Pope. No Spanish sovereign had ever so 
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wholeheartedly and zealously entreated the Father of Christendom for 
the formation of a clergy of the highest caliber.** It was her custom to 
reward eminent members of the clergy with the most influential and 
important positions. There is nothing but truth in the statement that 
the Queen was devoted to her Faith. Spain was to her a vast diocese; 
and she its bishop to a feasible extent. 


It should be explained in passing that the Catholic Church has 
always stressed reform, the emendation of life for all her children. The 
Catholic Church’s statements on reform can easily be misunderstood, 
even as can those of Isabella’s day. The call for reform does not imply 
corruption. It is rooted in the fallen nature of mankind that human 
beings are weak and prone to err. Every single year, the Pope himself 
makes a retreat, the prime purpose of which is the amendment if his 
life to a greater degree of perfection. He spends eight days in prayer, 
meditation and listening to four conferences and meditations daily. A 
retreat master delivers the four discourses each day. The Pope listens and 
prays that his mind will be illumined so that he might know himself more 
nearly as the all-searching eye of God sees his soul. Retreats are manda- 
tory on all cardinals, priests, nuns, brothers, on all who have dedicated 


their lives to the Church. A goodly number of lay Catholics also make 
retreats. A retreat is a time set aside with an eye to the reform of one’s 
life. Retreats must be made once a year. The Church never stops talking 
about personal reform but that does not signify that her members are 
corrupt. The object of constant reform is to make one’s life more nearly 
conformable to the model who is Christ. 


Isabella did not attempt to improve the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church or to change it from what it has been since Apostolic times. To 
do so would have enmeshed her in the very heresy she abhored. The 
key principle of her policy, in both private and public life, was that 
all her subjects — Jew, Moor and Catholic — had to live according to 
sound Christian Doctrine. Ultimately, that was the policy that crystalliz- 
ed in her lifetime and became securely established in her kingdom before 
she died. She ruled Spain like a stern schoolmaster, who expels from his 
school those not measuring up to the standards; like a business man 
who discharges an incompetent manager; like a social club that rids 
itself of undesirable members. Isabella would not tolerate a lax clergy, 
nor unruly Spanish subjects, nor heretics, nor infidels. Historians laud 
her for reforming the clergy but condemn her for uprooting heresy and 
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for expelling the outright infidel. To most historians, she is perfectly 
right when she exercises her religious ardor toward the clergy but equally 
wrong when she does so toward heretics and infidels. Isabella was 
consistent but too many historians fail to grasp her consistency. 

Such is an insight into the personality and character of Queen 
Isabella, the Catholic, who dared rebuke even Columbus, the discoverer 
of the Indies, for selling its natives into slavery. When Isabella declared 
that she wanted the conversion and civilization of the Indians accom- 
plished through humane treatment, she meant every word of it. Her 
deathbed wish was in harmony with her constant desire throughout her 
fruitful reign in Spain. 

Be it understood, Isabella did not christianize Spain. Catholicism 
in Spain is as old as the Catholic Church itself. The desire of St. Paul 
to visit Spain is contained in the Book of Books, the Bible (Rom. 15:24, 
28). That he preached the Gospel there is established by the Muratorian 
Fragment (of the second century).** The Catholic Faith has prevailed 
in Spain ever since Apostolic times. The Spanish won the Visigoths 
away from the heresy of Arianism. They kept their Catholic Faith 
despite seven gruelling centuries of conflict with Mohammedanism. 
When Isabella came to the throne, the tree of the Catholic Faith had 
been growing for over fourteen hundred years, with its roots sunk deep 
in the soil of the land. Isabella, by her reforms, pruned that tree. At the 
same time, she gave Spain, for weal or woe, a strong central government. 

To the people of the twentieth century, Isabella is an unbelievable 
character, viewed as a Sovereign. This is the reason for having to explain 
her life and history in broad outlines. To know and understand her is to 
know the Spain she moulded. The Spain she created provided the 
background for Spanish colonial life in America. In that colonial life, 
the missionaries were the principal sowers of the seed of the Catholic 
Faith in the hearts of the people of the New World. 


CHAPTER III 


TWENTY-FIFE CRITICAL YEARS, 1492—1517 


In a period of twenty-five years, from 1492 to 1517, much of major 
importance happened in Spain and beyond Spain’s confines. The year 
1492 marked the epochal discovery of Columbus, the Italian navigator 
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in the employ of Castile, who sailed in search of a direct route to the 
East Indies and stumbled upon some islands in the “unknown” world 
of the western hemisphere. Those islands have been called the West 
Indies and the natives of the New World, Indians, for Columbus actually 
thought he had reached his intended destination and perhaps died in 
that conviction. 

The year 1517 brought the grandson of Queen Isabella to the throne 
of Spain as King Charles I. In the extreme use of his imagination he 
could not have suspected what immense reaches of territory would come 
within the orbit of his political jurisdiction. He was but seventeen years 
old. Before he abdicated, in favor of his son Philip II, in the year 1556, 
his domains embraced a great portion of Europe, northern Africa, parts 
of Asia, and extensive stretches of both North and South America. Only 
Australia, then uninhabited by the white man, lay beyond the limits 
of his political authority. He was still fresh on the throne of Spain when 
Cortés startled Europe with his discovery and conquest of the Aztec 
Empire, which collapsed on August 13, 1521. Thither King Charles, who 
had become Emperor, would send missionaries. There Motolinia, Sahagtin 
and Zumarraga would labor, inevitably influencing Spanish policy 
toward the Indians. 

When Charles became king, Spain and her missionaries had been in 
possession of the islands for twenty-five critical years. It is this period 
which now concerns us. What happened in Spain itself politically and 
what Spain tried to do for the natives of the islands during these years 
is of utmost importance to the working out of Indian policy. During this 
period the reins of government changed hands rather frequently in 
Spain. Also, in the islands there were changes of administration in the 
attempt to establish a successful Spanish colonial government. 

Queen Isabella, who had expended so much of her energy in the 
conquest of Granada from the Moors, and who became the first European 
sovereign to hold possessions in both the Old World and in the New, 
ruled Castile until 1504. Domestic calamities took their toll of her life. 
Her health was impaired from incessant fatigue. Her only son Prince 
Juan, in whom she placed the hopes of Spain’s political future, died 
prematurely in 1497. Her own mother, a distinct source of joy to her, 
had passed away in 1496. On December 7, 1492, she almost lost her 
husband, who was grievously wounded in the back of the head and on 
the shoulder by a would-be assassin. In 1503, Ferdinand became serious- 
ly ill and Isabella nursed him back to health while she succumbed to 
illness herself a year later. She died on November 26, 1504, at the age 
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of 53 years, 7 months and 3 days, having reigned 29 years, 5 months 
and 14 days.® 

She went to her grave with a heart burdened with family sorrow, 
naming her daughter Jane heir to the throne of Castile, though fully 
aware of her mental illness. Jane had married the Archduke Philip of 
Austria, son of Emperor Maximilian of Germany. Queen Isabella had 
been distressed at the treatment of her daughter at the hands of her 
son-in-law. At any rate Spain’s incomparable Queen was gone. Gucciar- 
dini, the Florentine ambassador, had remarked of her years before: “I 
must note a paradox in this Kingdom of Castile, for the Queen is King 
and the King is her servant.” The stern disciplinarian who never spared 
herself was no longer at the helm. How would Spain fare? 

Philip, who disliked Spain deeply, was now desirous of returning 
with his wife from Flanders to Spain. Jane was the sole heir of Castile 
and the new Queen. It was his ambition to be king. He was only twenty- 
seven years old and seemingly with a long life before him, though he 
was a total stranger to Spain and unsympathetic to its way of life. 
Eventually, Philip and his Queen arrived in Spain. Ferdinand, recogniz- 
ing the rights of his daughter and the desire of Philip that he leave the 
kingdom, withdrew to Aragon, leaving Philip as King of Castile. But it 
was not for long. One day, September 25, 1506, after a game of tennis, 
Philip caught cold, and died six days later. The Queen, his wife, whom 
he contrived to have esconced somewhere, now had to assume responsi- 
bilities she could not meet. Castile besought Ferdinand to hasten back 
to take hold of the reins of government. Ferdinand dragged his feet. He 
stopped at Rome and received the cardinal’s hat for Ximénez, the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, who had been de facto ruler of Spain in the interim 
between the death of King Philip and the return of Ferdinand. His 
actual status was that of president®’ of the regency formed on the eve 
of Philip’s death. More than eight months later, on June 4, 1507, Ferdi- 
nand left Naples in no particular hurry, ostensibly, to reach Castile. 

Ferdinand, the Sovereign, had been consistently interested in 
European affairs, especially in wars in Italy. As regent of Castile, he 
now had a stake in the New World that gradually grew in importance. 
As time passed, it absorbed more of his energies. Early in his regency, 
he planned the formal colonization of the New World, which heretofore 
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had been largely left to chance. “En esas tierras el Rey tiene el proposito 
de establecerse y levantar castillos.’’®* 

It was Peter Martyr (Pedro Martir de Angleria) who acted now 
somewhat in the capacity of a one-man clearinghouse for all the informa- 
tion reaching Spain from the New World to keep Ferdinand informed. 
As an official of the royal court of Castile, Peter was enabled from that 
vantage point to gather news, sift and digest it quickly and then reduce 
it to writing. The entire court, as well as King Ferdinand himself, was 
pleased to listen to news from across the seas.®* At times, the King would 
receive with honor and personally hear natives taken to Spain, as he 
did in the instance of Caizedo and Colmenares, inhabitants of Darién.?° 
The King and palace officials, avid for accounts of what went on over- 
seas, frequently visited the home of Peter Martyr.7! Hardly any adven- 
turer arriving at the court failed to call on him, or at least write him, of 
events and occurrences. Numbered among his callers, in the course of 
years, were Columbus, Vasco Da Gama, Vespucci, and Magellan. 

Peter Martyr is generally considered the first historian of the Ameri- 
cas.” A highly reputable scholar of our day declares that Peter Martyr 
is a careful and impartial observer, a scrupulous and diligent narrator.”8 
It is this historian, much consulted and respected by subsequent 
historians,” who records the devotion of certain Indians of Cuba to the 
Blessed Mother of God, and of her appearances to them in beautiful 
white garments,” years before the apparition of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 
He also relates how some Indians invoked the Devil and adduces proof 
of diabolical intervention.”* The Catholic Faith gleams through his writ- 
ings. Both natural and supernatural happenings find a place in his 
works; sacred and profane events alike are chronicled by him. He, more 
than Las Casas deserves perhaps the appelation of the last medieval 
historian of modern Europe. He wrote with facility, being perfectly at 
home with his subject, and does not seem to be attempting to describe 
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the interior of a building he had never entered. This historian who has 
imparted to multitudes the epochal story of the New World from 1492 
to the date of his death in 1526 is the selfsame person who kept Ferdinand 
abreast of developments in the possessions beyond the seas until that 
sovereign, as Porrefio puts it, surrendered his soul to God on January 
23, 1516.77 
Again Cardinal Ximénez was called upon to take over the governmen- 
tal helm of Castile. He constitutes the connecting link between Queen 
Isabella and Ferdinand, rulers of the diarchy of Castile and Aragon, 
and the coming to power of Charles I that united the two monarchies 
into a single one. Queen Isabella chose this plain Franciscan friar as her 
confessor in 1492, when he was approximately fifty-six years old. She 
selected him to be the Archbishop of Toledo over the remonstrances of 
her husband, who in time learned to value the ingenious friar and secured 
for him in Rome the cardinal’s hat he brought to him in Spain. From 
the moment of Isabella’s selection as her confessor, the prestige, the 
influence and the stature of the great Cardinal increased, and were never 
diminished to the moment of his death. A saintly man, stern and un- 
bending with himself first of all, he demanded strict observance of a 
Christian life by both the regular and the diocesan clergy. His own 
Franciscan brethren thought him far too severe.7* But he enforced the 
| Franciscan rule of life without deviation from the strict vow of poverty, 
obedience to bishops, and renunciation of all that was mundane. Pope 
' Honorius III, centuries before, when approached by St. Francis of 
Assisi for the approval of the Franciscan rule, had reminded the Poverello 
from the Umbrian hills that it seemed too much to expect from human 
nature. The earnest Cardinal insisted on the rigorous observance of the 
| rule in his day. The basic reform among the diocesan clergy, instituted 
iby Queen Isabella through the influence of Ximénez, pertained to 
| material possessions. Emoluments that were justly theirs but which had 
| become excessive for men who should exhibit a spirit of sacrifice were, 
| in large part, withdrawn. As adviser to the Queen in matters of Faith 
| the Cardinal did his most lasting work. An appreciation of his religious 
| zeal will provide an insight into the genuine religious aspect of the 
) Spanish conquest of America. 
| The same Ximénez who strove to eliminate laxity among the catholics 
fof Spain in the practice of their faith; the Ximénez who personally 
preached the faith among the Moors of Granada, is the person who most 
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desired the conversion of the Indians. He was thoroughly in love with 
his Catholic Faith. He set an example for the missionaries to the New 
World in his earnest and personal appeal to the Moors in 1499 to 
abandon Mohammedanism and embrace Catholicism. One of his bio- 
graphers, Reginald Merton, gives him high praise for reforming the lax 
catholics of Spain. He lauds his zeal. But when that same zeal is exercised 
in winning the Moors, the same author brands it as fanatical. Not un- 
commonly English historians seem to have a dual standard. Yet, the 
same author, it is to be noted, declares that Cardinal Ximénez was 
consistent in his faith throughout his life.** That the Cardinal was 
consistent is granted; that the Cardinal’s zeal mysteriously became 
fanatism when employed toward the Moors cannot be granted. Nor is 
it true that he used force in the conversion of the Moors. This is a false 
charge.®*® His principal method in making converts was to win leaders 
among the unbelievers.*1 These would win the others. With all his 
sterness and austerity, he was characteristically kind. He bestowed 
gifts on the Moors. The instructed and baptized Moors were not the 
ones who mutinied. This is a fact of paramount importance to bear in 
mind. 

He realized that Mohammedanism was the greatest foe of Christian 
Europe in his day. He desired the defeat of the enemy, not only in 
northern Africa but also in Palestine, the land of the Savior of the world. 
More than anything else, he yearned to see Jerusalem in the hands of 
Christians. ®* 

Cardinal Ximénez was firmly convinced that a devout and learned 
clergy would redound to the glory of Spain and the Catholic Church. 
Accordingly, he founded the University of Alcala de Henares, not far 
from Madrid. He laid the cornerstone in 1500.®* To the principal college, 
St. Ildefonso, he added six subordinate colleges: the Tri-lingual College, 
the College of Metaphysics, Physics, 4 gic, and two Colleges of Gram- 
mar.** Theology, humanities and science were basic studies. Porrefio 
devotes some seventy-five pages of his book* to the naming of outstand- 
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ing scholars graduated from the university and mentions their chief 
writings and publications. The written treatises range in subject from 
mathematics and commentaries on Galen to the liturgy and the ritual. 
Men went out from this University to teach at Oxford and the Sorbonne 
in Paris. 

The Cardinal provided for the education of women.® He also thought 
of poor students, and set aside special endowments for intelligent 
youngsters who might not otherwise have an opportunity of entering 
the university.*7 He did not forget that professors need relaxation and 
had quarters which they could use for rest and leisure.** For sick stu- 
dents he established a university hospital.®® 

His deep reverence for the Word of God led to his famous undertak- 
ing of the Complutensian Polyglot Bible. This project, which he began 
in 1508,°%° contained the Sacred Scriptures in the four languages of 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew and Aramaic in four parallel columns. He was 
likewise responsible for the preservation of the Mozarabic Rite, still 
used in Toledo, Spain. He preserved what otherwise might have been 
lost. 

Cardinal Ximénez, the first Inquisitor General of all Spain, knew that 
force had to be repelled with force. During his regency (1516—1517), 
he established a military organization to confront the nobles and Na- 
varrese who threatened rebellion.“ While Prince Charles delayed his 
coming, the Cardinal kept order in the kingdom at great sacrifice. 
Repeatedly, he besought the Prince to hasten from his native Flanders 
to take over the reins of government in Spain. But the Prince tarried, 
insisting on being named king in his own name, in contravention of the 
stipulation in Isabella’s will that Jane was to be Queen as long as she 
lived. Incidentally, she did not die until April 11, 1555. Despite the 
opposition of the Cortes, Ximénez, with great reluctance, proclaimed 
Charles King of Spain. 

A pestilence raged in Spain in the midst of these trying days and 
news of the failing health of Spain’s venerable prelate spread from 
mouth to mouth. At long last, word came that Charles had left Flanders 
for Spain. The sick and aged Cardinal prepared to go to meet his young 
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King. He got as far as Roa and could go no farther. Charles I, newly 
designated King, thanks to the Cardinal, made no effort to reach the 
dying prelate. Like his father, Philip I, he arrived in Spain surrounded 
by Flemish courtiers, retainers and advisers. The Cardinal begged in 
vain for one interview with the seventeen year old King, but the Flemish 
courtiers feared the influence of the saintly and learned Churchman who 
had for so many years been the chief adviser to Isabella and Ferdinand 
and had been now governing Spain for Charles for almost two years. 
The Cardinal, who had observed the mistakes of Philip the Handsome, 
was more than well-equipped to give sound counsel to his son.® But this 
was not to be. Instead, the King wrote a final letter, suggestion that the 
Cardinal return to his diocese to rest and there await the recompense of 
his labors, which only Heaven could give. “Se retirase a su diocesis a 
descansar y aguardar del cielo la recompensa de sus merecimientos.”™ 
With that act of black ingratitude, Charles I began his reign. 

The great Cardinal, who had watched, prayed and worked indefati- 
gably for Castile, for Spain, and for Christian civilization; who had ad- 
vised Queen Isabella, King Ferdinand, Queen Jane and King Philip, 
and who had befriended many of lesser rank, passed on at a critical 
moment without being heard. In experience, he towered over those in 
authority in 1517 like a cypress over a grove of dwarfed oaks. Before 
breathing his last, he made a general confession of his life to Fr. Diego 
Machado on Saturday, November 7, and received Viaticum, after which 
Vespers and Compline of the Dead were chanted. The destinies of 
Spain had fallen on young and inexperienced shoulders, on one who 
was a foreigner to Spain and things Spanish. 

For our purpose, the importance of Cardinal Ximénez lies in his 
intense catholicity. He illustrated eminently in his life the twin traits 
of true catholic leadership: knowledge and holiness. Of the two the 
Catholic Church gives preeminence to holiness. The Cardinal was truly 
a saintly man.® His historic and scholarly work on the Bible gives 
ample evidence of both his love of learning and holiness. The Sacred 
Word of God the missionaries would impart to the Indians. He establish- 
ed churches, schools and hospitals. He provided for the whole of man, 
body and soul. So would the missionaries trained in his day do in the 
New World. Love of God and neighbor, of all men, was fundamental in 
his life. He never placed his whole reliance on natural resources. The 
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supernatural permeated his life. It motivated his actions. As a missionary 
to the Moors, he won many to the Faith; as Archbishop and Cardinal 
of Toledo, he administered the affairs of the Church; as regent of Castile, 
he ruled firmly and wisely, proving himself an excellent governor; as 
builder of colleges and an outstanding university, he showed his love 
of learning. It is interesting to note how the early missionaries to the 
New World exemplified the same virtues in their endeavors to civilize 
and Christianize the Indians. Only thus can the magnificent work of 
men like Motolinia, Sahagin and Zumarraga be understood. 

His accomplishments were to have a direct bearing on the New 
World. It was during this period that missionaries went out to evangelize 
the Indians. They came from a clergy whom he had imbued with renewed 
fervor. Though he himself was a Franciscan, he had, as confidant of 
Queen Isabella, exerted his influence over all of the clergy, both diocesan 
and regular, in her domains. The colleges he founded focused attention 
on the necessity of thorough training in language, art, and science. 
Demetrio Cretense, Antonio de Nebrija, Lopez Zijiiga, Fernando el 
Pinciano, were brilliant professors of classical languages, attracted by 
Ximénez to Alcala.% The missionaries to the New World would be 
confronted with a diversity of languages. In setting up two colleges of 
Grammar, the Cardinal evinced a deep insight into the needs of the 
times. The hospitals he had constructed for students at Alcala and 
soldiers at Oran showed still further his regard for the corporal as well 
as the spiritual works of mercy. In accomplishing all this, he was enun- 
ciating no new doctrine but merely adhering to the age old doctrine 
preached by Christ himself. 

The basic, elemental doctrine of Christianity as regards human 
beings holds that human beings are created by God in His own image 
and likeness; that Christ died for all without exception; that one single 
human being, however lowly, is worth more than the physical sun plus 
all other tangible treasures. Like the rainbow that arches the sky, the 
influence of Cardinal Ximénez for good extended from Spain to the 
New World. 

With all this background it will be easier to trace the development of 
Spain’s administrative policy as regards the New World. At Santa Fe, 
in Granada, on February 17, 1492, a contract between the Catholic 
Kings and a heretofore ‘‘unknown” dreamer was drawn up. The con- 
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tract conferred on Christopher Columbus the title of viceroy, the most 
important aspect of the agreement; this made Columbus ruler in the 
name of the Crown of Spain. Further, Columbus had the power to name 
mayors and constables of villages and cities established. These and 
other powers enjoyed by Columbus made him master, virtually, of all 
that he discovered. In the contract the Crown had implicit, reserved 
rights which it asserted before Columbus sailed on his second voyage,*? 
and eventually led to the replacement of Columbus by a royal governor. 

From the inception of Spanish colonization in America, two schools 
of thought appeared as regarded the treatment of the Indians. One 
favored their enslavement; the other vehemently subscribed to the 
proposition that Indians were free men and could not be enslaved. 
Queen Isabella took her stand in favor of Indian freedom, and this set 
the official pattern for royal policy. She decreed, on June 20, 1500, that 
all Indians brought to Spain from the New World and sold into slavery 
were to be set free and returned to their native land.** 

By royal ordinance of March g, 1501, the Crown, convinced of the 
inability of Columbus to be an effective administrator, appointed as 
governor and supreme justice Nicolas de Ovando, Knight of the Order 
of Calatrava. In his instructions is found the first concrete expression 
of the Crown’s humane and Christian policy toward the natives. The 
instructions were motivated by Queen Isabella’s profound religious 
convictions and deep faith. The gist of the instructions, given before 
Las Casas ever set foot in the New World, was that 


... all the Indians of Espajiola be freed from forced labor; that they be in 
no wise molested; that they be allowed to live as free vassals and governed 
with the same justice as it meted out to the vassals of the kings of Castile; 
that the governor take steps for their conversion to and instruction in the 
Holy Catholic Faith. Further, that no violence be done them; that they be 
well treated; and that their caciques be informed of these wishes of Their 
Highnesses; that information be gathered concerning the Indians who had 
been sent to Castile, in order that these might be returned; that the Indians 
pay tribute; that they gather gold but for wages... that they pay tithes 
and the first fruits to the Church as Catholic Christians. . .°® 


In order to bring the Indians within the framework of the economic, 
social and political life of the colony, Queen Isabella issued new instruc- 
tions, modifications of former ones, on December 20, 1503. As a result 
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the encomienda system began to unfold. Indians were entrusted to 
specified Spaniards who held lands, the number apportioned depending 
on the office held by the recipient. Hence, the Spaniards who received 
the Indians were called encomenderos, the word derived from the 
Spanish verb encomendar, to entrust. Each encomendero had an 
encomienda. The encomenderos, to whom the Indians were entrusted, 
made use of their services (economic aspect); paid a peso of gold per 
year for each Indian entrusted to them (fiscal aspect); and were to 
instruct the Indians in the Catholic Faith and inform them on it (spiri- 
tual aspect).1°° Roaming Indians, without settled habitation, could 
hardly be civilized. Hence, the encomienda seemed to be a good solution 
to the problem. 

El 20 de diciembre de 1503, recibidos los informes de Ovando, Isabel la 
Catdlica dict6 en Medina del Campo una cédula que consagré legalmente 
los repartimientos de indios, aceptando, contra lo mandado en Ia instruccién 
anterior de marzo, el trabajo forzoso de los indigenas, aunque se les debia 
pagar salario por ser hombres libres, como se habia declarado desde los 
primeros ajios de la colonizacién. La cédula de Medina del Campo explicaba, 
que habiéndose declarado la absoluta libertad de los indios conforme a las 
primeras instrucciones dadas a Ovando, huian de la comunicacién de los 
cristianos y no querian trabajar ni con paga y que tampoco se les podia 
doctrinar . . .1® 

In 1504, three days before she died, Isabella dictated a codicil to her 
will. She entreated again that the natives of the New World be justly 
treated and amends be made for any mistreatment of them. That was 
the last official act of the Queen. 

But there is many a slip between the cup and the lip, and abuses 
crept into the encomienda system. The encomenderos neglected the 
personal welfare of their charges, while they exploited their personal 
services. The missionaries, in particular Antonio de Montesino, inveighed 
against the abuses. As a result the Laws of Burgos were passed for which 
Antonio de Montesino is mainly responsible according to Hussey.? 
These thirty-five statutes were promulgated on December 27, 1512, 
after protestations made directly to King Ferdinand by Father Monte- 
sino. 

Llevado el asunto al conocimiento de los reyes, produjo las deliberaciones 
de Burgos, en que chocaron las opuestas doctrinas de repartimiento, y de la 
libertad de los indios, segin por Las Casas sabemos, principalmente. Resul- 
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tado de ellas fueron las llamadas Ordenanzas o Leyes de Burgos, de 27 diciem- 
bre de 1512, especie de compromiso o transaccién entre las dos tesis, pero 
con notoria derrota de la de los dominicos, puesto que las dichas leyes 
sancionaron con cardcter general el sistema de repartimiento, bien que 


rodeandolos de diversas garantfas encaminadas a un trato humano de los 
indios.1% 


However, even before the enactment of these laws, protective legisla- 
tion “had been developed very extensively’ by way of individual 
laws passed by the Crown, as the need dictated. In fact the Laws of 
Burgos had hardly been passed when they were modified. Fr. Pedro de 
Cérdoba, recalled to Spain to answer for charges made by the mission- 
aries, especially by Fr. Montesino, was offered the opportunity by 
King Ferdinand to revise the laws as he thought best but declined.1% 
Nonetheless, the King called a junta to make necessary revisions. Five 
new regulations were proposed and four of them were duly proclaimed 


on July 28, 1513, as the “Clarification of the Ordinances” of Burgos 
already made.1% 


In 1516, Fray Bartolomé de las Casas, who stood foursquare against 
the encomienda system, brought his complaints to Cardinal Ximénez 
de Cisneros, then regent of Castile. He lent attentive ear to the fiery 


missionary and adopted a plan according to the suggestions of Las Casas, 
to rectify the injustices perpetrated against the helpless natives. In 
the Cardinal, as Capdequi phrases it, Las Casas had “Su ejecutor desde 


las altas esferas del gobierno...” (his executor in the high levels of 
government) .©7 


The Cardinal set up a Commission of Jeronymite Friars to go to the 
New World, empowered with the authority of the Spanish government, 
to see what could be done to protect the Indians. He chose representa- 
tives from this religious order because they had none of their members 
as missionaries in the islands, thereby endeavoring to eliminate any 
charge of selfinterest. The Cardinal contemplated the total suppression 
of the encomienda system; he desired free villages established with the 
Indian caciques as rulers. If, in the last analysis, these and other alter- 
natives proposed by him could not be effected and the repartimiento 
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or encomienda system had to be retained, then the Laws of Burgos of 
1512 and 1513 had to be fully enforced.1% 


The vociferous Las Casas was to accompany the Commission and 
was given the title of ‘Protector of the Indians.’’ The Commission sailed 
in 1516, as did Las Casas, though on a different ship. But the next year 
the famed Cardinal died. King Charles had to have some time to get 
used to being king and was not readily persuaded to any immediate 
drastic action. By the time Charles got himself adjusted to regal life, 
Cortés had conquered Mexico. The imperial overseas horizon of Charles 
began rapidly to expand and the islands no longer commanded concen- 
trated attention. For the time being the eye of the Emperor-king was 
rivetted on the Aztec Empire which had fallen to one of history’s 
youngest conquerors — Cortés, who immediately called for missionaries. 


One other aspect of Spanish colonial policy needs to be considered 
and that is the ecclesiastical. Columbus and his companions on the 
voyage of discovery, being thoroughly Catholic, gave expression to 
their religious convictions upon reaching the New World. Bernaldez, 
a historian of that day, takes pains to tell of the order in which Columbus 
named the lands to which he came. If this order is indicative of his 
sense of values, then Columbus rated his Faith first, the Sovereigns of 
Spain second, and the country of Spain third. According to Bernaldez, 
the first strip of land on which Columbus set foot, he named San Salvador 
(Watling Islands, in the native tongue, Guanahani), in honor of Our 
Savior; the next island he called Santa Maria, out of devotion to the 
Mother of Our Savior; the third and the fourth were named Fernandina, 
out of deference to King Ferdinand, and Isabella, to show his esteem 
for the Queen. The fifth island was given the name Juana in honor of 
Prince John, the only son of the Catholic Kings. “‘...a la quinta isla 
que hallé, puso nombre Juana, en memoria del Principe D. Juan .. .’’"° 
The next island was given the name Espaijiola (Little Spain), out of 
regard for the country that supported his “wild” adventure. 


Were one disposed, it is possible to garner a fund of Catholic Doctrine 
from the multitude of names given during the early years of exploration, 
as well as later on. This is significant, since it was a practical expression 
of the work of evangelization so ardently desired by the Crown. For 
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example, the first settlement in the New World founded on Christmas 
Day, 1492, was naturally named La Navidad (The Birth), in commem- 
oration of the birth of the Son of God at Bethlehem. Trinidad, an 
early establishment on the island of Cuba, reminds us of the basic 
Christian teaching of the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity." The Cuban 
city of Sancti Spiritus honors the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
while Vera Cruz (True Cross) recalls the Crucifixion of Christ on Calvary. 
Los Angeles is named for the angels, created spirits having intelligence 
and free will but no bodies; Santa Fe, for the Catholic Faith to which 
those who chose the name adhered. Concepcion was used to refer to the 
Blessed Mother, the only human being conceived without original sin, 
that is, immaculately conceived (The Immaculate Conception). Funda- 
mental Christian truths sparkled originally in many other names. Time 
has dimmed them somewhat because of the variations the names have 
undergone. Yet, the Christian light within them has not been altogether 
extinguished. 


On his return to Spain, Columbus brought with him six Indian 
companions. Originally, there had been ten, but four had died on the 
way. The Indians must have been a strange sight, with golden rings 
dangling from their ears and wide nostrils, the color of their skin being 


neither black nor white, but bronce with reddish tints. Columbus 
explained they roamed naked in their native land. These six Indians 
were the first inhabitants of the New World to receive the Sacrament of 
Baptism." The Sacrament was administered to them in Barcelona, 
with King Ferdinand and his son, John, acting as their godfathers. 


With the baptism of the Indians, America ‘‘entered the Communion 
of Saints’ writes Louis A. Dutto in his life of Las Casas.1!8 This is an 
erroneously conclusion that is not in harmony with the spirit of Catholic 
Doctrine. Any person saving his soul is a saint and belongs to the Com- 
munion of Saints. The Catholic Church has never taught that no native 
ever saved his soul prior to the baptism of the six Indians. In fact the 
Catholic Church has always taught that one who follows the dictates 
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of his conscience sincerely and does the best he knows in matters pertain- 
ing to his soul may attain salvation.™ 

The earnest desire for the conversion of the inhabitants of the 
countries and islands discovered, or to be discovered, was repeatedly 
expressed by Alexander VI, the Spaniard, who became Pope on August 
II, 1492. He issued several bulls in 1493 in immediate succession regard- 
ing the line of territorial demarcation between Spain and Portugal. In 
the very first of these he charged the Crown with sending to the aforesaid 
countries and islands 

. worthy, God-fearing, learned, skilled and experienced men in order to 
instruct the aforesaid inhabitants and dwellers therein in the Catholic Faith, 
and train them in good morals.™5 
The same urgent insistence is found in ““Eximiae’” — May 3, 1493, and 
in “Inter Coetera” — May 4, 1493."* On what grounds did the Pope 
base this obligation, imposed upon the Crown? He explained: 

. we exhort you very earnestly in the Lord and insist strictly — both 
through your reception of holy baptism, whereby you are bound to our 
apostolic commands, and through the bowels of mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that inasmuch as with upright spirit and through zeal for the true 
faith you design to equip and despatch this expedition, you purpose also, 
as is your duty, to lead peoples dwelling in those islands to embrace the 
Christian profession . . .117 

These selfsame documents did not authorize the Crown to take any 
and all territory in the New World upon which its agents might stumble. 
The Pope granted and assigned such countries as were discovered or 
might be discovered only in the case “they at no time have been in 
actual temporal possession of any Christian owner.” 

The church in the New World was committed to the Real Patronato 
and in this, the missionaries were affected. Juan de Solorzano, after a 
thorough study of the question, believed that the Kings of Spain would 
have enjoyed the privileges of the Real Patronato by virtue of prescrip- 
tion, even if Pope Julius II (1503—1513) made no such concessions to the 
New World. In the second bull of Alexander VI (1492—1503), however, 
are found the seeds of the Real Patronato. According to that bull, the 
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Pope laid the dut:; of founding and endowing churches in the Indies on 
the shoulders of the Catholic Kings. In return for assuming this obliga- 
tion, they obtained, in perpetuity, the tithes paid to the Church by the 
inhabitants.™® 

To conclude from this or any other royal prerogative that the rulers 
of Spain were the heads of the Church in Latin America is grossly false. 
In England the King did become the head of the Anglican Church. The 
Act of Supremacy in 1534, passed by the English parliament did appoint 
the king and his successors the only Supreme Head of the Church and 
Clergy of England.“® Refusal to take the oath of supremacy was high 
treason. St. Thomas More, the chancellor of England, refused to take the 
oath and was beheaded. Spain, however, was loyal to the Catholic Faith. 
The Catholic Kings of Spain always and implicitly recognized the 
supremacy of the Holy Father in Rome in all matters spiritual. On this 
point Robert Ricard says: 
El régimen de] Patronato, al que no concedi en mi libro la importancia que 
merecia, aun desde el punto de vista metodologico, acentué todavia mas 
ese rasgo de la Iglesia de América. Es verdad que el rey de Espajia no era 
jefe de esta iglesia, que nunca aspiré, ni remotamente, a sacudir la autoridad 
de la Santa Sede.12° 

The Spanish Crown spontaneously turned to the Church for mission- 
aries to the newly discovered territories. The Emperor-king Charles 
was the first to send missionaries to Mexico, upon its conquest by Cortés 
In 1523 he sent three Flemish Franciscans: Juan de Tecto, Juan de 
Aora and the brilliant Franciscan lay brother, Fray Pedro de Gante. 
The following year he besought the Pope for more missionaries. It is in 
1524 that the first of the three Friars in which we are interested appears 
upon the scene. The Indian policy of Spain had begun to take definite 
shape in the twenty-five critical years of 1492 to 1517. 


CHAPTER IV 


MOTOLINIA, THE MISSIONARY 


Fanning out from the West Indies, the Spaniards undertook explor- 
ing and conquering expeditions. One or more priests usually accompanied 
any sizable expedition. However, as soon as Cortés had conquered the 
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Aztecs, the missionaries came, not from the islands but directly from 
Europe. Mendieta, one of the early American historians, a Franciscan 
himself, observes that many missionaries, from every country of Christen- 
dom, offered their services with gladness. 


Divulgése en breve esta novedad tan nueva del nuevo mundo descubierto, 
y de tantas y tan nuevas gentes, por todos los reinos de la cristiandad, y de 
todos ellos hubo muchas personas religiosas que se ofrecieron 4 Dios en sacri- 
ficio, deseando pasar en estas partes para predicar a los indios infieles.121 

The first group of missionaries to go to Mexico consisted of three 
Flemish Franciscans: Fr. Juan de Tecto, who had taught theology at 
the Sorbonne for fourteen years; Fr. Juan de Aora, a relative of the 
King of Scotland; and Fray Pedro de Gante, a Franciscan lay brother. 
One year later, in 1524, a second group of Franciscans arrived. They 
had been recruited in Spain, in the province of Estremadura, whence 
had come Cortés himself. There were twelve of them and because of 
this, they are frequently referred to as The Twelve, and are looked upon, 
to this day, as the founding Fathers of the “Mexican” Church.” 

Among The Twelve was Motolinia, his name appearing almost 
consistently as the sixth in the listing of them. They were approved, 
not only by the Emperor, but also by the Holy See and were armed with 
apostolic authority. To them were granted the most extensive faculties 
possible in order to facilitate in every way the propagation of the Faith, 
so ardently desired by Cortés,!** by the Emperor and by the Holy Father. 
Accordingly, the reigning Pontiff, Adrian VI, issued the bull, “Exponi 
nobis” of May 13, 1522. His immediate predecessor had also issued a 
bull on the same matter entitled “‘Alias Felices” of April 25, 1521.14 The 
three Flemish Friars had had the approbation of their provincial su- 
perior and that was sufficient under the circumstances. However, there 
was no direct authorization from the Holy See. 

The Twelve sailed from Sanhicar de Barrameda on January 25, 
15245 and arrived at San Juan de Ulta (Vera Cruz) on May 13, 1524, 
the Vigil of Pentecost. Cortés gave them a touching welcome that made 
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a lasting impression upon the natives. As soon as he had news of their 
arrival, Cortés asked that the path over which The Twelve would journey 
be swept clean, that village bells be rung at their approach, that every 
mark of respect be shown them, that the Spaniards kneel to kiss their 
hand and Franciscan habit. So Bernal Diaz del Castillo explains in his 
forthright and moving history.1*¢ In an unforgettable manner, he relates 
how Cortés and the Friars met. Speaking for himself — for he was 
present — and for the rest, Bernal Diaz, the veteran of many campaigns, 
relates that Cortés, the Spanish captains, many soldiers, the Indian 
caciques, and Guatimozin, the Indian ruler appointed by Cortés, and 
the three Flemish missionaries hastened from Mexico City to welcome 
The Twelve. Cortés was first among the welcomers to kneel and reach 
out for the hand of Fray Martin de Valencia, the head of the band. Out 
of deference to the Conqueror, the fifty-year old Friar did not consent 
to this. Instead, Cortés kissed the folds of the missionary’s Franciscan 
habit. The Indians, overwhelmed by the display of courtesies, revered 
the Friars from that day forward. Then, too, the barefooted Friars, 
going on foot and not mounted on horses, poorly clad, sallow of counte- 
nance, had a spontaneous appeal for the Indians. Yet there is no doubt 
that a major attraction was the obeisance to the missionaries of the great 
Conqueror himself. 


Motolinia must have been the object of some special attention, for 
the Indians, seeing the Franciscans so modestly attired, exclaimed in 
their own language, ‘“‘Motolinia, Motolinia.’’ Fray Toribio de Benavente’s 
curiosity having been aroused, he asked what the exclamation meant. 
Upon being told that it meant “‘poor ones,” he then and there resolved 
that would be his name henceforth.!*? Bernal Diaz says simply that the 
Indians gave that name to him.?*8 


After the enthusiasm of the reception had abated, Fray Martin de 
Valencia asked the Flemish Friars what they had done in the year which 
had elapsed since their arrival. Fray Juan de Tecto replied that they 
had been employed in studying the theology ignored by St. Augustine, 
that giant intellect of northern Africa of the fourth century. The reply, 
completely unexpected by Fray Martin, left him non-plussed. He had to 
ask for an explanation and the response was pointed and concise. It was 
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the Aztec language. Heaps of theology and mountains of learning availed 
nothing, if a medium of communication was not a their command. They 
might as well be bereft of all learning, for all the practical good it would 
do, without the knowledge of the native language. The Friars had to 
conquer the difficult languages and dialects o{ the Indians, a task that 
would require far more time than it took Cortés to conquer the Aztec 
Empire. 

In order to learn the strange languages, entirely foreign to any they 
already knew, the Friars became as little children. The native children 
were selected as their companions in preference to all others. To them 
the Friars listened attentively as the tiny tots never wearied of repeat- 
ing, over and over again, words, expressions, phrases, dinned into the 
Friars’ ears. 


It should be remarked that the twelve Franciscans belonged to the 
Province of San Gabriel, formed out of the older Province of Santiago. 
San Gabriel had been given its autonomy in 1520, just four years prior 
to the coming to Mexico of The Twelve. A youthful Province, its members 
were zealous and enthusiastic, anxious to erect new provinces elsewhere, 
just as theirs had recently been erected in Spain. A new province ad- 


hered to a stricter interpretation of the Franciscan rule and adopted 
greater austerity in matters of religious life and discipline than the older 
provinces observed. There is nothing singular in this attitude, just as 
there is nothing extraordinary in a federal judge who interprets United 
States law more strictly than another. Yet, the spirit of the San Gabriel 
province was reflected in its members, particularly in The Twelve. 


The information on the life of Motolinia is scanty, as is the case with 
almost all the twelve Franciscan pioneers. Very likely he was born in 
Benavente in 1499. Records do not show where he studied, nor is the 
year he became a Franciscan known. But since he belonged originally 
to the Province of Santiago, it follows that it was under its aegis that he 
made his studies, was received into the Order and ordained. He later 
transferred to the Custody of San Gabriel which, as has been mentioned, 
became a separate province in 1520. In 1524, Motolinia was in the bloom 
of youth, unlike some of his eleven companions. Fray Francisco de Soto, 
for example, a bit up in years, used to sigh over his age, wishing that he 
were young that he might expend his physical and mental energies doing 
good among the natives, of whom there were so many millions, scattered 
over immense tracts of territory. But Motolinia had his life yet before 
him. From 1524 on, he gave himself with devotion, complete and entire, 
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to the cause of the Indians until, having survived the other eleven, he 
passed to his eternal reward in 1569.!2° 

Two weeks after their arrival in Mexico, the Franciscans held a 
chapter.48° Mexico City was their headquarters and the chapter, of 
course, was held there. The Chapter decided to make Mexico City and 
three other Indian towns the centers of their activity. The other three 
towns were: Texcoco, Tlaxcala and Huejozingo. Motolinia was appointed 
Guardian in Mexico City and Fray Martin, as Custos of the group, also 
resided in Mexico City. In that official capacity, he was charged with 
the protection of the Indians against any abuses by the Spaniards. In 
1525, when Cortés undertook his illfated expedition to Honduras (Hi- 
bueras), Fray Martin and Motolinia were accused of meddling in civil 
and criminal affairs and of usurping the powers of civil authorities be- 
cause they took the side of the Indians. Motolinia defended his superior. 
The civil authorities notified Motolinia that he would have to appear 
before the city council and present the required papal and royal credentials 
authorizing him and the Custos to act!*! as they were doing in defense 
of the Indians. He complied but intimated at the same time that he, if 
need be, would press for the compliance of the civil authorities with the 
full intent of the credentials, which empowered the missionaries to 
defend the Indians against all abuses. He fearlessly showed his determi- 
nation to stand firm in the defense of the natives. He had come for the 
express purpose of laboring in behalf of the Indians and was determined 
to do just that.1* 

While Cortés was away from New Spain between 1528 and 1530, to 
defend himself against the charges of his enemies, a cruel persecutor of 
both the Indians and the missionaries was the president of the Audiencia 
in Mexico City. Nufio de Guzman, militarily protected, went on missions 
of his own choosing and did not hesitate to treat the natives most ruth- 
lessly, causing many of them to turn against the Spaniards. Discontented 
Indians might well scalp any white man they found travelling unarmed. 
But Motolinia journeyed from place to place, unafraid, making extended 
trips without armed protection. He had full confidence in the natives 
and penetrated regions where few, if any, white men had been before.1*8 
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Motolinia made three journeys to Guatemala and went to Honduras 
from Guatemala. With eight other Friars he travelled to the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, where arrangements were to be made for some of them 
to go to China. He was constantly on the go from one place to another, 
even when stationed as Guardian in Tlaxcala or Huejozingo, near Puebla. 
In truth, he went from Tlaxcala to Puebla to help found the city in 
which he was to play a dominant role. The Indians of the various local- 
ities came to know him from his travels. Those who became acquainted 
with him best where those who lived within the limits of his jurisdiction 
while he was Guardian or Provincial of the first Franciscan Province, 
that of the Holy Gospel, in Mexico City. Mutual confidence characterized 
his more than forty years of continuous dealing with the Indians. He 
seemed to strive to keep one eye on the immediate problem and the other 
on the general welfare of all concerned. 

That he was a man of many interests who had a remarkable ability 
for close observation is evidenced by the history he was asked to write 
of the land as he knew it since 1524, the year of his arrival, and of what 
could be ascertained of pre-Cortésian days. He fulfilled his task between 
1536 and 1541 while stationed at Tlaxcala. He wrote history as fearlessly 
as he defended the Indians in their everyday life. He had a critical but 
fair judgment that permitted him to see the merits of the viewpoint of 
the Spanish settlers as well as that of the natives. Although he loved 
the Indians and had an abundance of mercy and understanding for them 
in his heart, he abhorred their pagan rites and practices, especially 
human sacrifice. What he knew to be contrary to sound Christian teach- 
ing he endeavered to uproot, just as he struck boldly at the abuses of 
the Spaniards. On one occasion, he sternly warned the Spanish constable, 
Pedro Nufiez, who had come to take the Indian Chiefs at Huejozingo to 
trial at Mexico City, to leave town in nine hours or be excommunicated. 
He believed in justice for the Indians but also held that the natives had 
obligations toward the Crown. In his opinion, the Indians were subject 
to taxes, the same as any other subject of the king, but the amount of 
the tax should be proportionate to their ability to pay. He thought there 
should be no tax for the time being because the Indians were unable to 
pay any. Throughout his life, he strove to comprehend all he could 
ascertain about the Indians and their culture. Indicative of this is his 
study of the Aztec calendar. Motolinia’s conception of Indian chronology 
is contained in his illustretion appended to his Memoriales,™ edited by 
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Luis Garcia Pimentel. Nothing of any value seemed foreign to the mind 
of the good Friar. He delighted in the beauties of nature as well as in the 
beauties of the supernatural. Such was the man chosen to write a 
history for posterity and to him and his superiors all lovers of history 
are indebted. 

It must be constantly borne in mind that Motolinia and his confreres 
were among the very first to enter New Spain as missionaries, that they 
had no precedent to guide them in dealing with the natives in the work 
of conversion. Their task was both difficult and unique. The Aztecs, with 
their well organized and developed system of life, differed greatly from 
the Indians of the West Indies, who had built no cities. It is true that 
Cortés had lived some fifteen years in the islands and was well acquainted 
with problems of administration and government. But the missionaries 
had no such experience. Nonetheless, the “Twelve Apostles” had certain 
factors that proved favorable to their work. They found established 
communities in which to begin their work; the faith of the Indians in 
their pagan gods was rudely shaken by their failure to afford the people 
adequate protection and to give them victory against the Spaniards 
and there existed among them the prophecy of the coming of a white 
god, Quetzalcoatl. These things proved powerful factors in the work of 
evangelization. 

Be it said to the credit of the Spaniards, their philosophers, theolo- 
gians, jurists and humanists spontaneously raised the question concerning 
the justification of the Spanish invasion of the Indies. Had not freedom 
of speech existed in Spain, no such question would have been proposed, 
nor would it have been thought of had there been no Christian conscience 
to arouse them. What was the Spanish legal title to the occupation and 
conquest of the Indies? Various answers were made or attempted but 
the stark fact remained that Cortés had overthrown the most advanced 
native culture in North America without justifiable provocation. How 
did Motolinia, in his own mind, resolve the problem? His reasoning was 
this: Moctezuma, the native emperor, had recently conquered neighbor- 
ing peoples and acted in tyrannical fashion, permitting, among other 
shameful practices, that of human sacrifice. His title to rule the people 
in such a manner had no moral justification. The Spaniards had brought 
the missionaries, who were laboring indefatigably to eliminate the 
nefarious practice of human sacrifice as part of religion. On this point 
he was treading on solid ground.!** Who would say that this intrepid 
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missionary, in his battle to eradicate human sacrifices, was not proving 
himself a true friend of the Indians? Motolinia was not a modern tourist 
in the Indies, anxious to have his curiosity satisfied about many things 
in order to hasten back to Spain to lecture and perhaps write an account 
of some sort to obtain publicity for himself. Motolinia had come out of 
love to live among the Indians, that he might show them what was right 
and what was wrong, preaching to them the rudiments of Christianity. 
Human sacrifice was a practice in direct opposition to Christian Doctrine. 
It had to be eliminated. 


Cortés reveals the thinking of the Spaniards and of Christians of his 
day concerning the relationship of all members of the human race. 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo tells what Cortés had to say to Moctezuma on 
this point. The Conqueror, reflecting the general and prevalent beliefs 
of his day, told the conquered emperor that God created all things, that 
all men are brothers, that they have a common father and a common 
mother ultimately in Adam and Eve, that there was concern for the 
supernatural welfare of the natives of his land and of himself, that there 
was to be no worship of idols nor human sacrifices, for all men are 
brothers. 

Y luego le dijo, muy bien dado a entender, de la creacién del mundo y cémo 
todos somos hermanos, hijos de un padre y de una madre, que se decian 
Adan y Eva, y como a tal hermano, nuestro gran emperador doliéndose de 
la perdicién de las 4nimas, que son muchas las que aquellos sus idolos llevan 
al infierno, donde arden en vivas llamas, nos envié para que esto que que 
[sic] ha oido lo remedie, y no adoren aquellos idolos ni les sacrifiquen mas 
indios ni indias, pues todos somos hermanos, ni consienta sodomias ni robos.1* 

What Cortés had to say was true Christian doctrine. Catholicism 
today holds to the same teaching. Motolinia sought to have this teaching 
put into practice, after having first taught the natives. In no small 
measure, Motolinfa won in this tremendous undertaking of his. Once 
within the folds of the Catholic Church, the natives stood a far better 
chance of being treated fairly by the Spaniards. Christian doctrine is 
meant to influence the social fabric of mankind. Unlike some esoteric 
pagan philosophies, Christian Doctrine is for all men. With burning zeal, 
Motolinia set about the work of implanting the Faith in the hearts of 
the natives. He did not believe that God withheld his grace and glory 
from these rude natives who were made to his image and likeness also. 
He expresses his mind on this matter in a succinct and cogent manner: 
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Y por qué no dara Dios a estos que a su imagen formé su gracia y gloria, 
disponiéndose tan bien como a nosotros ?187 

This is the bedrock of Christian teaching; man’s high estate in being 
made to the image and likeness of the Creator; and man’s elevation to 
the supernatural state of grace and glory. In the whole gamut of Christian 
teaching this is the pinnacle to which any man can aspire. Motolinia 
taught this doctrine, which Christ gave to mankind. Motolinia lived it, 
practiced it, imparted it to the natives. He defended the natives as 
capable of participation in divine life, to the same extent as any other 
human being. Whatever else may be said of Spain, it did adhere to 
integral Christianity, even if individual Spaniards, at home and abroad, 
did not conform in their daily lives, to their beliefs. 

During the days when Motolinia was actually working among the 
Indians, instructing and baptising them, the question as to whether the 
natives of the New World were rational beings raged in the Old World. 
Pope Paul III put an end to the argument by declaring that the Indians 
were rational; that they were human beings; that they had immortal 
souls; that they were capable of receiving the Sacraments.1%8 

Between the years 1526 and 1537 this fundamental question in regard 

to the Indians had been thoroughly threshed out. In his final paragraph 
on Paul III and the Indians, Plancarte arrives at this conclusion. He 
says that the celebrated bull of Pope Paul III — now over four hundred 
years old — in which he declared the rationality of the Indians, proclaim- 
ed their liberty, recognized them as children of mankind, merits for that 
Pope the title of Father of the Indians} and for the magnificent bull 
itself, written in fine Ciceronian style, the title of Magna Carta of the 
American continent. 
Esta es la célebre bula del Papa Paulo III, quien hace mas de cuatrocientos 
annos, declaré la racionalidad de los indios, proclamé su libertad, abolié su 
esclavitud y reclamé como hijos; por lo que con justo titulo, el deberia ser 
proclamado y reconocido como Padre de los indios, y su bula como la Carta 
Magna del Continente Americano.}*° 

It was mainly at the instance of Bishop Julian Garces of Tlaxcala 
that the Pope issued his famous bull. The Bishop, failing to obtain the 
results from the Council of the Indies in the enforcement of the absolute 
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abolition of slavery, as provided in the Law of 1531, turned to the Pope 
for assistance.'4° The significant bull of Paul III delivered a mortal 
blow to erroneous thinking — rather wishful thinking — concerning the 
Indians’ status as rational beings fully worthy of being numbered among 
the children of the human race. The impetus, at the opportune moment, 
had come from Tlaxcala, more than a decade before the new laws of 
1542, largely attributed to Las Casas. 

Este error llegé a necesitar decisiva de la Santa Sede, que dié el Papa Paul III 
a representacién de Fr. Julian Garces, obispo electo de Cuba, y que lo era 
ya de Tlascala, declarando en la bula dada en Roma a 4 nonas de junio de 
1537, ser verdaderos hombres y capaces de la fe.14! 

Motolinia, of course, was Guardian at Tlaxcala for six years, 1536— 
42, and certainly was well acquainted with the bishop. Moreover, one 
of The Twelve had been Guardian at Tlaxcala in 1524. Tlaxcala was one 
of the four original centers chosen by the band of twelve Franciscans 
to be a center of missionary activity. It was fitting that a bishop of 
Tlaxcala should have played so important a part in behalf of the Indians 
of the whole American continent. At Tlaxcala, Cortés had been befriend- 
ed on his march to Mexico City and on his disastrous retreat from the 
Aztec capital, it was there that he found refuge. These inhabitants had 
embraced the Catholic Faith and remained loyal to it. Bishop Garcés, 
the rival of the learned Antonio Nebrija, found strong supporters in the 
Franciscans, who had done the missionary spade work in the region. 
Not the least of his well-wishers was Motolinia, heartily in accord with 
both the Bishop and the Pope, for he stated that by 1536 some five 
million Indians had been baptized. Moreover, Fray Martin de Valencia, 
with five of The Twelve and other Franciscans had signed a letter, dated 
May 6, 1533, to Charles V, defending the ability of the Indians, in com- 
plete agreement with the stand later taken officially by the Bishop and 
the Pope.’ 


Motolinia had early put his shoulder to the wheel in treating the 
natives as human beings, capable of being admitted to the Catholic 
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Faith, of being incorporated into the Mystical Body of Christ. The 
extraordinary number of his baptism is testimony to his sincere under- 
standing of the natives. It was exactly what Queen Isabella had desired; 
what Alexander VI had commanded; what Christ Himself commissioned 
His Apostles to do. While academicians debeated the rationality of the 
Indians, Motolinfa and the other missionaries acted. They were instru- 
ments in the hands of Providence, helping the Indians to prove them- 
selves. In this manner the Indians provided the most persuasive argu- 
ment in their own favor. Motolinia must have been delighted with their 
response, for the religious acts of the Indians convinced the skeptical 
among the Spaniards. 

Maravillanse muchos Espafioles y son muy incredulos en creer el apro- 
vechamiento de los Indios, en especial los que no saben de los pueblos en que 
residen Espaiioles, o algunos recién venidos de Espajia, y como no lo han 
visto, piensan que debe ser fingido lo que de los Indios se dice, y la peni- 
tencias que hacen, y tambien se maravillan que de lejos se vengan a bautizar, 
casar y confesar, y en las fiestas a oir misa, pero vistas estas cosas es muy 
de notar la fe de estos tan nuevos cristianos.14 

Proudly, like an earnest professor singling out his successful students, 
Motolinia tells of how the Indians resolved to live according to the law 
of God in their married lives; how devoted Indians took it upon them- 
selves to carry the Faith into interior lands, how they confessed and 
received Holy Communion. 

De estos Indios se han visto muchos con propédsito y obra, determinados 
de no conocer otra mujer sino la que con quien legitimamente se han casado 
despues que se convirtieron, y también se han apartado del vicio de la 
embriaguez y hanse dado tanto a la virtud y al servicio de Dios, que en este 
afio pasado de 1536 salieron de esta ciudad de Tlaxcallan dos mancebos 
Indios confesados y comulgados, y sin decir nada a nadie se metieron por 
la tierra adentro mas de cincuenta leguas, a convertir y ensefiar otros Indios; 
y all4 anduvieron padeciendo hartos trabajos e hicieron mucho fruto, porque 
dejaron ensejiado tode lo que ellos sabian y puesta la gente para recibir la 


palabra de Dios, y después son vueltos y hoy dia estan en esta ciudad de 
Tlaxcallan.145 


Don Juan, the chief lord and native of a town in the province of 
Michuacan serves as a remarkable example to show that the natives 
were capable of grasping the social implications of Christian life, its 
economic aspects and responsibilities. He read the life of St. Francis, 
translated it into his language and resolved to become a friar. In proof 
of his sincerity he liberated all his slaves, taught them the Ten Command- 
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ments and whatever else he knew of Catholic doctrine, saying he would 
have freed his slaves sooner, had he known differently, but now they 
were free. 

Un mancebo llamado Don Juan, sefior principal y natural de un pueblo 
de la provincia de Michuacan, que en aquella lengua se llama Turecato, y 
en la de México Tepeoacan; este mancebo, leyendo en la vida de San Fran- 
cisco que en su lengua estaba traducida, tomé tanta devocién que prometié 
ser fraile, y porque su voto no se le imputase a liviandad, perseverando en 
su propdsito vistidse de sayal grosero, y dio libertad a muchos esclavos que 
tenia, y predicéles y enseiidles los mandamientos y lo que el sabia y mismo 
que antes les hubiera dado libertad, y que de alli adelante supiesen que eran 
libres, y que les rogaba que se amasen unos a otros y que fuesen buenos 
cristianos, y que si asi lo hacian, que él los tendria por hermanos.** 

In military circles it has been said that one’s best defense is a strong 
offense. Mutatis mutandis, Motolinia employed that strategy in the 
defense of the natives. What better defense could anyone make for them 
in refutation of the opposition than by pointing to the Indians as Chris- 
tians and to their Christian deeds ? The argument is cogent: it is a thunder- 
ing argument of mute testimony, whose reverberations have not been 
silenced to this day. In the year 1540 Motolinfa could say that where the 
doctrine of the word of God had beeen preached, the ancient idolatries 
had vanished as far as he could ascertain. 

. .. porque adonde ha llegado la doctrina y palabra de Dios no ha que- 
dado cosa que se sepa ni de que se deba hacer cuenta. . .¥#” 

No one will deny that knowledge is power. Motolinia strove to teach 
the Indians all he could. He records that the Indians were able to read 
and write, to sing and play musical instruments. One Indian singer, a 
native of Tlaxcala, had composed an entire Mass. Its notation was a 
piece of pure ingenuity. There were schools of manual training and the 
natives were proficient in working leather and casting bells. Motolinia 
says that all that they needed to be good silversmiths were tools. They 
learned how to tan hides and to make blacksmith’s bellows, to manu- 
facture various styles of footwear, to be weavers, stonemasons, carpen- 
ters and woodcarvers.*4* 

Motolinia did not excuse the excesses of the conquerors nor did he 
remain silent on the matter. On the contrary, he denounced the wrong- 
doing of the Spaniards in respect to the Indians as unequivocally and as 
unmistakably as anyone. He inveighed against the heavy tributes and 
services imposed on the Indians; he excoriated the white man for the 
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use of slave labor in the gold mines; he remonstrated against the displace- 
ment of Indians in provisioning the mines with labor.4° He laid a 
heavy charge on the consciences of the Spaniards for their greed; he 
reminded them of the strict accounting they would have to give at the 
time of the Last Judgment, that for their neighbor’s soul they would 
have to render their own; that restitution would be required for all 
ill-gotten goods of whatever kind.*° 

In his defense of the Indians and in the promotion of their welfare, 
Motolinia made use of all the ingenuity that the love of the natives 
inspired, to bring the offending Spaniards to their senses. He was the 
grand missionary, making his life one with that of those whom he served. 
His weapons were not ruthless force and physical compulsion, for he 
had none of these, but only the persuasive use of the word of God, his 
priestly zeal, his Franciscan example. That he was loved by the Indians 
there is no doubt.1®*! This is the clinching proof that he and his fellow- 
Friars were true apostles and effective missionaries, moulding, to the 
best of their ability, a kindly, humane and just policy toward the 
downtrodden natives. Motolinia was a Spaniard too, as were the bulk 
of his co-workers. Many Spaniards did try to be fair. Motolinia was an 
effective missionary. The influence of effective missionaries lives and 
perpetuates the thinking of their times. 

One of the thorniest problems in the social and economic administra- 
tion of the Indies centered around the encomienda system. Should it be 
abolished outright? Lock, stock and barrel? There were those who 
sincerely thought so and vehemently condemned its existence im foto, 
without any qualification whatsoever. Motolinia saw in the absolute 
and sudden abolition of it, greater harm than good. He was thoroughly 
opposed to the abuses connected with it and strove for their elimination. 
But he did not believe that the encomienda was an evil institution in 
itself. Had he thought so, he could not have maintained the position he 
did in respect to it. 

The encomienda system was not peculiar to the New World nor 
applied for the first time in the Indies. It had its origin in Spain; it had 
been employed in that country to advantage. That the system as applied 
in the New World resulted in the exploitation of the natives constitutes 
an abusive use of it. But the abuse of a thing does not take away its 
legitimate use. 


149 Tbid., Treatise I, Chapter I, 17—18. 
150 Tbid., Treatise III, Chapter XI, 211—12. 
151 Tbid., Treatise II, Chapter IX, 134—35. 
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Motolinia said that it was wrong for the Spanish to lord it over the 
natives and make them serve them in fear. He seems to be glad to 
relate that in Puebla, the city he helped to found, not many Indians had 
been assigned in encomienda.** He condemns greedy encomenderos 
without mercy." He berates encomenderos for stripping the Indians 
of gold and precious stones. Motolinia forthrightly decries and de- 
nounces the greed of the encomenderos. Greed was at the root of the evil 
in the encomienda. Indolence, too, played its part. But the real evil 
was greed. To find the cure for human greed would be to find a cure for 
the root of evil of the encomienda system, and, it may be added, for the 
shortcomings of many other economic and social institutions of the 
present and the past. Who has the formula for extinguishing in the 
human breast the sacra auri fames that manages to flicker universally ? 
It has meant the death of much that is good. As someone has said, gold, 
silver and arsenic go together. 


Motolinia would have had it otherwise than it was with the encomi- 
enda. With characteristic logic, he put his finger on the sound approach, 
one that would have made the encomienda accomplish a worthwhile 
purpose. He advocated that the Spaniards themselves should bend 
their backs in tilling and cultivating the fields, and teach the natives 
by example. 


Edificése este pueblo a instancia de los frailes menores, los cuales supli- 
caron a estos sefiores, que hiciesen un pueblo de Espaijioles, y que fuese 
gente que se diesen a labrar los campos y a cultivar la tierra al modo y ma- 
nera de Espaiia. ...y que también los Indios tomarian ejemplo y apren- 
derian a labrar y cultivar al modo de Espana.!>* 


Father Steck makes this comment: 


... While not opposed to the encomienda system as such, the Franciscans 
in Mexico always urged that the Spanish settlers themselves should cultivate 
the lands and in this way set the Indians an example of good citizenship, 
instead of acting merely as managers and taskmasters and compelling the 
Indians to do the hard work. What the friars condemned were the abuses 
connected with the encomienda system. Being realists in this respect, not 
theorists, they sided with those in high places and low who defended the 
encomienda system against the enforcement of the so-called New Laws of 
1542 which decreed the abolition of the system.157 


Ibid., Treatise I, Chapter I, 16. 

Ibid., Treatise III, Chapter XVII, 241. 
Ibid., Treatise III, Chapter XX, 253. 
Ibid., Treatise III, Chapter XX, 255. 
Ibid., Treatise III, Chapter XVII, 237. 
Steck, A History, 319, n. 2. 
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That the Franciscans had their two feet on the ground on this 
question is borne out by the reaction wherever the New Laws were put 
into effect. Due to the influence of the Franciscans, the New Laws 
“remained virtually inoperative in Mexico; in Chiapas and Guatemala 
they led to serious disturbances, and in Peru they resulted in civil war 
fraught with crimes and horror, amidst which the aborigines suffered 
greatly.””158 

With respect to the results to be anticipated from the natives in- 
structed in the Faith, Motolinia too was a realist, appraising their 
ability and realizing that they were new in the Faith. A solid grounding 
in the rudiments of the Faith necessarily would require time. It was no 
overnight task. Some expected too much. Motolinia likened the impatient 
to “a man who buys a very lean sheep and, after giving it a piece of 
bread to eat, feels its tail to see if it has become fat.” 

... parécenne los tales a uno que compré un carnero muy flaco y didle 
a comer un pedazo de pan y luego tentole la cola para ver si estaba gordo.15® 

Nor did Motolinia want for a vision of an ideal approach to the 
natives. He, too, saw the incalculable benefit of missionaries laboring 
among the inhabitants without the intrusion of Spanish arms, without 
any previous military conquest, 

. .. para que alli predicasen e] Evangelio y palabra de Dios, sin que precediese 
conquista de armas.16° 

He envisioned spiritual and material prosperity for the land, in the 
prayerful hope it would one day have home rule.1® 

Motolinia was a man of action, primarily. But his actions were 
seasoned with thought, tempered by prayer and divine guidance. The 
task, as he saw it, was an enormous one. Ideal solutions were abundant. 
But idealism, praiseworthy as it is, often fails to carry the day. He made 
the most of circumstances he could not change. He had an eye for the 
feasible. This he undertook with vigor, courage and determination, with 
a boundless confidence in the unfailing assistance of Divine Providence. 


His success was his greatest means of defending the Indians. Those 
who would deny them the capabilities of human beings or belittle them, 
he refuted by the fruits produced, by what was actually achieved. 
Academic disquisitions, beneficial as they may be, pale before deeds. 
Words move an audience but example draws it. Motolinia, with an 


158 Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1912), X, 602. 

159 R. P. Fr. Toribio de Benavente o Motolinia, op. cit., 112. 
160 Tbid., Treatise III, Chapter V, 172. 
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abundance of confidence in the natives, gave them an opportunity to 
show their mettle. They proved themselves, even by martyrdom. What 
more persuasive argument could there be for a humane Indian policy ? 

A beautiful tribute was paid to Motolinia by the Cabildo or municipal 
authorities of Guatemala on October 4, 1545, though it was not designed 
to be that. Motolinia was being transferred to Mexico City. His departure 
did not mean that the area would be left without an ample number of 
missionaries — ample, considering the time, the place and the circum- 
stances. But the people must have been exceptionally fond of him. 
Hearing of his transfer, the Cabildo wrote to the Franciscan Commissary 
and the Bishop of Mexico City, begging that Motolinia be allowed to 
remain in Guatemala. Evidently he was greatly esteemed. 

Que por cuanto el P. Fr. Toribio, Comisario, hace grande falta en la 
tierra por la falta hace su persona a causa de su ausencia se escriba al Com- 
isario General de México, e al Sr. Obispo de alli, lo envie.1® 
Throughout his life among them, Motolinia was popular with the Indians. 
This is the impression one gets from a study of his missionary career. 

Despite the long years of arduous and successful missionary endeavor 
by Motolinia; despite his scholarly and informative history of New 
Spain and other writings; despite his baptisms, numbering some four 
hundred thousand; despite the responsible posts he held as guardian, 
vice provincial, vice commissary of Guatemala, and provincial of the 
Province of the Holy Gospel; despite the enormous amount of good he 
did by sacrificing himself to the cause of Indian evangelization and 
civilization for over forty years of uninterrupted labor; despite all this, 
sensationalists seem to recall his name only in connection with a stinging 
letter he wrote to the Emperor on January 2, 1555. As some erroneously 
believe, this letter was not occasioned by the New Laws of 1542. The 
dates alone of the two documents are almost enough to demonstrate 
that fact. 

Bartolomé de las Casas, P. O., in 1542, wrote a tract and published 
it, in conjunction with eight others, about ten years later. The tract by 
Las Casas charged the Spaniards with the destruction of the Indies. 
The title of the tract tells of its contents — “A Very Brief Account of 
the Destruction of the Indies” (Brevisima Relacién de la destruccién de 
las Indias). This tract fell into the hands of Motolinia and his reaction 
to it is contained in his letter of January 2, 1555. Las Casas spent a few 
brief years in Guatemala. Motolinia had firsthand evidence of his activities 


162 R. P. Fr. Francisco Vasquez, Crénica de la Provincia del Santisimo 
Nombre de Jestis de Guatemala, 4 vols. (Guatemala, 1937—1944), II, 166. 
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there.1® Motolinia revealed some extremely unpleasant facts about the 
personal conduct of Las Casas that should have been left unsaid. The 
letter was written to the Emperor Charles V and runs to some twenty 
pages of fine print. He writes specifically about Las Casas and time and 
again mentions him by name. Las Casas resigned his bishopric of Chiapas 
in the New World and returned to Spain. In the very first sentence of 
the letter, Motolinia refers to Las Casas as the Bishop-that-was of Chiapas 
(las Casas, Obispo que fué de Chiapa).!** Motolinia expressed his three 
reasons for writing the letter. The first reason was to describe the 
civilization and religion of the Indians (Mexicans) before the conquest; 
the second reason was to show the transformation wrought by the 
missionaries in winning the natives to Christianity; the third was to 
question the validity of the position of Las Casas, who said the enco- 
menderos and merchants of New Spain could not be absolved in the 
Sacrament of Penance, without a public repudiation, under oath, of 
their encomiendas. Motolinia requested the Emperor to have this question 
submitted for solution to men of learning. Motolinia defends the con- 
queror Cortés, the viceroy Mendoza and his successor, then ruling as 
viceroy, and states that they were excellent characters. He declares 
that in 1555 the Indians were being as fairly treated as possible, that an 
honest effort was being made to better their condition. 


Motolinia speaks of Las Casas as ill-mannered, insulting, ill-humored, 
as a trouble-maker, restless and harmful. He refers to him as one who 
has studied a few canons. He states that Las Casas, who posed as the 
friend of the Indians, actually used the Indians as carriers (tamemes) 
and paid them nothing for their labors in his behalf. He explains how 
Las Casas refused to baptize an Indian who had made a long journey 
in order to be baptized, and was deemed worthy of baptism by several 
other missionaries. He charges Las Casas with using more Indian carriers 
than twenty other friars. Motolinfa says that Las Casas went to Spain 
to have himself made a bishop and then resigned his diocese. Even Fray 
Domingo de Betanzos, who encouraged Las Casas to become a Dominican 
was of the opinion that Las Casas had done much harm. As Bishop of 
Chiapas, he obtained loans from his people to pay debts he had incurred 
in Spain. Motolinia keeps revealing one unpleasant fact after another 
about Las Casas, who tried to impress others as being just about the 


163 Steck, op. cit., 28. 

164 R. P. Fr. Toribio de Benavente o Motolinia, ed. R. P. Fr. Daniel 
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only one who was truly interested in the welfare of the Indians. Las 
Casas spent seven years, according to Motolinia, in the country, and 
five of them in the streets. Not a pretty picture of Las Casas! 

By 1555, when Motolinia wrote his much-discussed letter, the 
Spaniards had a university in operation in Mexico City; the College of 
Tlaltelolco had been functioning for the education of the natives for 
almost twenty years; the printing press had been introduced into the 
land for some fifteen years; dioceses had been erected and bishops 
consecrated in New Spain; millions of Indians had been instructed in 
the Catholic Faith, baptized and confirmed. Was this the destruction 
of the Indies by the Spaniards, asked Motolinia. Other missionaries 
acted while Las Casas vituperated. What had Las Casas done? He 
stuck to his bishopric, after a fashion, for three years, and then surrender- 
ed it for the more comfortable living of Spain. 

Motolinia was an effective missionary who did yeoman work among 
the rude natives. To pay too much heed to this letter is unfair. In a 
community of a thousand human beings who are physically normal, 
the abnormal hunchback is inevitably singled out for attention. This 
is one explanation for the undue emphasis given to Motolinia’s letter. 
It is also one explanation for so much attention being given to the 
destructive writings of Las Casas. He has portrayed Spain as the 
abnormal hunchback among the colonizing nations, a grossly untrue 
description. The abnormal portrayal presented by Las Casas is remem- 
bered; a thousand splendid missionaries are overlooked. 

What one writer has said of imposing tribute on the Indians might 
wel be applied to the Spanish colonial policy as a whole. “There is little 
point in belaboring the Spanish Crown for imposing tribute on the 
Indians. If it had not done so it would have afforded an example of 
high-mindedness the like of which the world has never seen.” 


CHAPTER V 


SAHAGUN, THE SCHOLAR 


Fray Bernardino de Sahagin was born in 1499 in northern Spain, in 
the village of Sahagtin, whence his name is derived. During his course 
of studies at the University of Salamanca, he entered the Franciscan 


185 Lesley Byrd Simpson, The Encomienda in New Spain (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1950), 151. 
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Order.1®* He continued to live in Salamanca, in the Franciscan convent 
of St. Francis, until 1529. When scarcely thirty years of age he was on 
his way to Mexico as a missionary — part of a mission band of twenty- 
nine Franciscans, under the leadership of Fray Antonio de Ciudad 
Rodrigo. This is the meager information that has come down to us about 
Sahagtin’s life and activities in Spain up to the time he sailed for the 
New World. 


From the time of his arrival in Mexico, Sahagin applied himself 
assiduously to the study of Nahuatl. His mastery of the language of the 
Nahuas must have amazed both his fellow countrymen and the Indians 
themselves. 


Llegado a esta tierra, aprendiéd en breve la lengua mexicana, y sipola 
tan bien, que ninguno otro hasta hoy se le ha igualado en alcanzar los 
secretos de ella. . .167 


His linguistic ability became the key to an immense amount of knowl- 
edge pertaining to the individual, the family and civil, social and religious 
phases of the life of those ancient people of Mexico. Though giving him- 
self intensively to what we now call scholarly research, he did not neglect 
missionary activities. Like the other missionaries, he instructed and 
baptized, preached and counselled, and helped to introduce many to the 


Catholic Faith. Much of his unusually long missionary life was dedicated 
to the education of native youths in the famous College of Santa Cruz 
at Santiago Tlaltelolco. 

En este ejercicio de la lengua mexicana, desarraigando la idolatria, 
predicando, confesando, doctrinando 4 los indios y escribiendo para su 
aprovechamiento, empleé este varon de Dios sesenta y un afios que vivid 
en esta tierra.168 

That he was considered an able Friar by his own confreres is evident 
from his appointments. He was often named visitor to various convents 
and missions; he was guardian of a number of communities, among 
which were those of Tlaltelolco and Xochimilco; he was definitor of the 
Province of the Holy Gospel in 1552 and again in 1585. He held these 
positions despite his disinclination to have them. He genuinely desired 
to be free of these obligations in order to occupy himself in research and 
in directly serving the natives, particularly by imparting general knowl- 
edge to them. 


166 Fray Geronimo de Mendieta, Historia Eclesidstica Indiana, ed., 
Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta (Mexico, 1870), 663. 
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En su juventud fué guardian de principales conventos; mas después por 
espacio de cuasi cuarenta ajios, se excusé de este cargo, aunque en veces fué 
definidor de esta provincia del Santo Evangelio y visitador!*® de la Michua- 
can, siendo custodia.17° 

Sahagiin’s master piece, and the work for which he is now justly 
famous and remembered wherever Mexican antiquities engender in- 
terest, is his Historia universal de las cosas de Nueva Espaiia. To produce 
it, he labored thirty years, from 1547 to 1577. Several times he went 
through the entire work, adding or subtracting, emending and perfect- 
ing, until he had his finished product.1™ He is the author of other known 
works but his universal history contains, in the main, his basic ideas: 
what he tried to do for the natives, and how. 

La bibliografia del P. Sahagin es quiza la mas dificil de nuestra litera- 
tura. Ocupado casi cincuenta aiios en escribir, no solamente trabaj6é muchas 
obras, sino que 4 estas mismas dié diversas formas, corrigiéndolas, amplian- 
dolas, redactandolas de nuevo y sacando de ellas extractos o tratados sueltos 
que corrian como libros distintos. Ya escribia en espaiiol en ya mexicano 
y agregaba el latin, 6 daba dos formas al mexicano.172 

A glimpse at Sahagtin’s general history of the Mexicans, their manner 
of life and its material and spiritual implications will give some idea of 
how thoroughly conversant he was with the natives, how extensive and 


intensive was his knowledge. The history is divided into twelve books 
and this is his own summary of their contents: 


Book I: treats of the gods and goddesses the natives worshipped by 
which the same were honored. 


Book II: the various feasts by which the same were honored. 


Book III: the immortality of the soul and of the places where the souls 
were said to have gone upon leaving the body; and the suffrages 
offered on behalf of the dead. 


Book IV: treats of judiciary astrology practised by the natives in order 
to know the good or evil fortune of the newly born. 


Book V: treats of the auguries and omens employed by the natives to 
divine future events. 


Book VI: treats of the Rhetoric and Moral Philosophy of the natives. 
Book VII: treats of the Natural Philosophy possessed by them. 


169 A visitor, in this instance, means one officially appointed to ascer- 
tain whether the rule of the Order of Friars Minor is being duly observed in 
a province. The visitation, somewhat in the nature of an inspection, is made 
regularly every three years. 
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Book VIII: treats of the lords and masters of the land, their customs and 
methods of government. 


Book IX: treats of tradesmen and handicraftsmen and their customs. 


Book X: treats of the vices and virtues of the people and in particular 
of their manner of living. 

Book XI: _ treats of the animals, birds and fishes of the land, and of their 
generation; of trees, herbs, flowers and fruits, of metals and 
stones and other minerals. 

Book XII: deals with the conquest of Mexico. 


In the prologue to the first of the twelve books of his history Sahaguin 
sets down the above summary in his own words, as follows: 


El primero de los cuales trata de los dioses y dioses que estos naturales 
adoraban; el segundo, de las fiestas con que los honraban; el tercero, de la 
inmortalidad del 4nima y de los lugares donde decian que iban las almas 
desde que salian de los cuerpos, y de los sufragios y obsequias que hacian 
por los muertos; el cuarto libro trata de la astrologia judiciara que estos 
naturales usaban, para saber la fortuna buena o mala que tenfan los que 
nacian; el quinto libro trata de los agueros que estos naturales tenian para 
adivinar las cosas por venir; el libro sexto trata de la Retérica y Filosofia 
Moral, que estos naturales usaban; el séptimo libro trata de la Filosofia 
Natural que estos naturales alcanzaban; el octavo libro trata de los seiiores 
y de sus costumbres y maneras de gobernar la repiblica; el libro nono trata 
de los mercaderes y otros oficiales mecanicos, y de sus costumbres; el libro 
décimo trata de los vicios y virtudes de estas gentes, al proprio de su manera 
de vivir; el libro undécimo trata de los animales, aves y peces, y de las 
generaciones que hay en esta tierra, y de los arboles, yerbas y flores y frutos, 


metales y piedras y otros minerales; el libro duodécimo se intitula La Con- 
quista de México.17% 


Because Sahagtin’s talents were appreciated, he was commanded to 
write by Fr. Francisco Toral, the farsighted provincial of the Province 
of the Holy Gospel. In succeeding years others might find cause to 
complain that the early missionaries failed to record for posterity vital 
information. That there might be no grounds for any such complaint 
was one of the reasons for Sahaguin’s history. 


Pues por que los ministros del Evangelio que sucederan a los que primero 
vinieron, en la cultura de esta vifia del Sefior no tengan ocasién de quejarse 
de los primeros, por haber dejado a oscuras las cosas de estos naturales de 
esta Nueva Espajia, yo, fray Bernardino de Sahagun, fraile profeso de la 
Orden de Nuestro Serafico P. S. Francisco, de la observancia natural de la 
Villa de Sahagin, en Campos, por mandato del muy Reverendo Padre el 
P. Fray Francisco Toral, provincial de esta Provincia del Santo Evangelio, 
y después Obispo de Campeche, Yucatan; escribi doce libros de las cosas 


178 Fr. Bernardino de Sahagin, Historia general de las cosas de Nueva 
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divinas, o por mejor decir idolatricas, y humanas y naturales de esta Nueva 
Espafia: . . .174 


Apart from receiving an obedience to write from his provincial, 
Sahagin had definite plans for an intelligent approach to civilization 
and Christianization of the natives. They were plans which would lead 
to a wise and sound Indian policy. Thoroughness is the word which 
characterized his work. For a half a dozen years earnest and zealous 
missionaries had labored among the natives of New Spain; tremendous 
success had attended their work. Sahagin was cognizant of all this. 
However, he doubted that a complete transformation, of so far-reaching 
a nature, could have been so readily effected. Once he grasped the lan- 
guage of the natives — hereafter to be referred to as Natuatl — he became 
convinced that a conspiracy existed among the principal native leaders. 
The conspiracy was to accept Jesus Christ as one of their many gods, 
to honor Him as the Spaniards did. It was an ancient custom of the 
natives to conduct themselves in this fashion. Whenever a strange 
people with strange gods migrated and settled among them or near them, 
they did that selfsame thing. Hence, there was no difficulty in their 
ready acceptance of Christianity, without the necessity of abandoning 
their ancient gods. When they were asked whether they believed in God 


the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, they invariably responded in 
the affirmative, using the word guemachca. The meaning of this reply, 
though affirmative, was with reservations, that is, that they did so 
according to their custom and with the reservation agreed among them- 
selves. When asked whether they renounced their pagan gods they used 
the same word, quemachca, which meant that they did but in their own 
minds had no intention of doing so unreservedly. 


. .. conspiracion que habian hecho entre si los principales y satrapas, de 
recibir a Jesucristo entre sus dioses como uno de ellos, y honrarlo como los 
mismos espajioles le honran, conforme a la costumbre antigua que tenjfan, 
que cuando venia alguna gente forastera a poblar cerca de los que estaban 
ya poblados, cuando les parecia tomaban por dios al dios que trafan los 
recfen llegados ... De esta manera se inclinaron con facilidad a tomar por 
dios al Dios de los espajiolas, pero no para que dejasen los suyos antiguos, 
y esto ocultaron en el catecismo cuando se baptizaron; y al tiempo del 
catecismo, preguntados si creian en Dios Padre, Hijo y Espiritu Santo, con 
los demas articulos de la fe, respondian quemachca, que si, conforme a la 
conspiracién y costumbre que tenian; y preguntados si renegaban de todos 
los otros dioses que habfan adorado, respondian también quemachca, que 
si, paliadamente y mentirosamento.175 

ans 100m.,.1, 6. 
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Sahagutin’s main objective was to eradicate idolatry, the deep-seated 
beliefs in pagan gods. This had to be done as a condition sine qua non 
before there could be a truly genuine and wholehearted transformation 
of the convictions of the natives and an absolutely unreserved acceptance 
of Christianity by them. Upon this, the adoption of a corresponding 
Indian policy should rest. Fray Bernardino saw the mass conversions of 
the Indians as lacking profundity. The initial evangelization succeeded 
in cutting down the pagan brush wood, level to the ground. Below the 
ground, the roots were still intact and could put forth new shoots. To 
uproot the ancient pagan beliefs and to incorporate the natives internally 
and externally, both by inward conviction and outward compliance, 
was one of the principal preoccupations of his life.17* Nor was he alone 
in the conviction that the old roots of paganism were not altogether 
destroyed. Other Friars too sensed this, although they had not the 
ability of Sahaguin to demonstrate the fact. Even the gentle and saintly 
Fray Martin de Valencia, who headed the original twelve Franciscans 
to New Spain, expressed partial misgivings to the Emperor in his letter 
of January 18, 1535. His complaint was limited more to the older Indians, 
who gladly came for instructions and attended devotions but had not 
renounced their idols. 

...Mayormente contra los viejos que aun no han renunciado sus fdolos, 
aunque todavia se llegan bien a la doctrina y con harta devocion vienen a 
las iglesias .. .177 

There is no contradiction between these statements and those of the 
missionaries which attest to the genuine faith of Indian converts. 
Motolinia gives a goodly number of specific examples of Indians who 
laid down their lives for their faith. Certainly, there were many bona 
fide converts. If individuals such as Motolinia mentions were capable 
of this transformation, it could be validly reasoned that the opportunities 
of more sincere adherents were excellent. Sahagin had his eye on the 
overall picture and on a long-range plan. He dug down to the core of the 
chief problem, to that which most seriously contradicted not only the 
Christian Faith but also that of Abraham, the revered patriarch of the 
Christians. Idolatry was the cardinal error to be eradicated, for it gave 
honor to fictitious, false gods; it was the honor that belonged to God, 
the Supreme Being, alone. To have many gods was a contradiction in 
terms. There is but one Creator and all things are His creatures; there 
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is but one universe and one sole Master of it. The Supreme Being is what 
He is independent of the erroneous thinking of human beings regarding 
Him, be they Indians of Cortesian days or pseudo-intellectuals of modern 
times. It was this diabolically false notion of a multiplicity of gods at 
which Sahagiin was striking hard, albeit with equanimity and scholarly 
ability. 

How did Sahagtin’s approach differ from that of other missionaries 
engaged in formulating a sound approach to Indian policies? Other 
missionaries placed immediate emphasis on the moral approach. They 
inculcated moral law. They attempted to eliminate apparent, gross 
vices. On this account Sahaguin had occasion to indicate that there were 
worse vices than drunkeness, thievery, and lust. Graver still than these, 
Sahagitin pointed out, were idolatry, superstition and idolatrous rites 
and ceremonies. He said that these were not yet completely wiped out, 
thereby admitting, by implication, that much had already been accom- 
plished in that direction. 

. .. Mi conviene se descuiden los ministros de esta conversién, con decir 
que entre esta gente no hay mas pecados que borrachera, hurto y carnalidad, 
porque otros muchos pecados hay entre ellos muy mas graves y que tienen 
gran necesidad de remedio: Los pecados de la idolatria y ritos idolatricos, 
y supersticiones idolatricas y agueros, y abusiones y ceremonias idolatricas, 
no son aun perdidos del todo.178 

While Sahagtin directed his efforts toward the eradication of idola- 
trous practices and conceptions, it must not be thought that this was 
synonymous with the eradication of the intricate native culture. He knew 
the value of it and that the good in it could be utilized to great advant- 
age. Nonetheless, he foresaw and realized the tremendous task involved 
in untangling the vicious from the virtuous elements. 

Aprecié pues Sahagin, desde el primer momento, el valor de la cultura 
autéctona y hubo de prever dificil la tarea de suplantar en el corazén del 


pueblo a unos dioses en cuyo honor habia levantado pocas décadas antes, 
la ingente mole de aquellos templos.17° 


Genuine scholar that he was, for his primary information, he had 
recourse to the records compiled by the natives. They could neither 
read nor write but had devised a means of preserving their history and 
recording useful information. They painted figures and images that told 
of their intimate secrets, of their customs and usages, and past events. 
As many as possible of these, Sahagtin gathered up, in order to study 
them. These were his primary sources. 


178 Sahagin, Historia general, I, 5. 
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Estas gentes no tenfan letras ni caracteres algunos, ni sabian leer, ni 
sabian escribir; comunicabanse por imagines y pinturas, y todas las anti- 
guallas suyas y libros que tenfan de ellas, estaban pintados con figuras e 
imagenes, de tal manera que sabian e tenfan memorias de todas las cosas que 
sus antepasados habian hecho y dejado en sus anales, por mas de mil afios 
atrds antes que vinieran los espaiioles a esta tierra.18° 

It was one of his regrets that some of these native records had been 
deliberately — but not maliciously — destroyed. He would like to have 
had everyone of them to peruse, combing each in turn for bits of needed 
information. Like himself, the missionaries prior to his time delved into 
the books of the natives. They honestly tried to ascertain, to the best of 
their ability, which were idolatrous and to be condemned and which 
should be retained. At times, books were destroyed that perhaps would 
have been preserved had the missionaries had a more accurate knowl- 
edge of Nahuatl and the ceremonial rites of the natives. What happened 
in this instance was the very thing that happened at the hands of the 
United States government after the bombing of Pearl Harbor by the 
Japanese. In order to safeguard the country from possible sabotage, 
the government uprooted the Japanese living on the west coast, whether 
they were American citizens or not, and moved them to camps in the 
interior. Good Japanese suffered with the bad. This was done deliberate- 
ly and understandably but not maliciously. Similarly did the mission- 
aries deal with idolatrous books that impeded, in their minds, the 
cause of Christianization. This certainly was as laudable a cause as war. 
It was, in fact, a different kind of war, one waged against idolatry, 
immorality, demoniacal practices and the books that propagated idola- 
try. What happened to human beings at the hands of the United States 
government also happened to some books of paintings at the hands of 
the missionaries. The only difference is that the missionaries took care, 
as far as they could to separate the good from the bad. If a good book 
was lost, it was not so intended. 

... los libros hay entre ellos que son reprobados, asi como los de la cuenta 


de los afios, meses é dias, é los de los ajiales, otrosi, hay reprobados que son 
los de idolatrias e de suefios.. .18! 


Despite any regrets Sahagtin may have had about the destroyed 
documents, he did succeed in compiling sufficient information for his 
purposes, as can be gathered from his own statements. Others could 
capitalize on the fruits of his labor and save themselves much toil. Most 
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important, a trustworthy source was made available in his writings. 
With the information he amassed the natives could be intelligently 
handled; and sound policies in the treatment of them could be drawn 
up. His general history, as he explains, is like a sweeping net that drags 
into the light an abundance of worthwhile data: meanings of words, of 
metaphorical language and connotations, of idioms and all sorts of 
ancient lore, good and bad. In a rather brief time the reader who so 
desired could glean from it much about the Mexicans. 

Es esta obra como una red barreda para sacar a luz todos los vocablos 
de esta lengua con sus proprias y metaféricas significaciones, y todas sus 
maneras de hablar, y las mas de sus antiguallas buenas y malas; es para 
redimir mil canas, porque con harto menos trabajo de lo que aqui me cuesta, 
podran los que quisieren saber en poco tiempo muchas de sus antiguallas y 
todo el lenguaje de esta gente mexicana.!8? 

To excuse oneself by shrugging off these matters as idle conceits and 
trifles, he charged to gross ignorance. Proper and exact terms as used 
by the natives had to be mastered. In this way, both preaching and 
confessions would prove much more fruitful. The cardinal point was that 
the terms employed by the natives and their way of life had to be clearly 
understood as a prerequisite for the intelligent moulding of their minds 
along Christian lines. 

Para predicar contra estas cosas, y aun para saber si las hay, menester 
es de saber como las usaban en tiempo de su idolatria, que por falta de no 
saber esto en nuestra presencia hacen muchas cosas idolatricas sin que lo 
entendamos; y dicen algunos, excusandolos, que son boberias o niiierias, 
por ignorar la raiz de donde salen que es mera idolatria, y los confesores ni 
se las preguntan ni piensan que hay tal cosa, ni saben lenguaje para se las 
preguntar, ni aun lo entenderan aunque se lo digan.1* 

An example cited by Sahagitin to illustrate his point was this. The 
Indians, after having gone to confession to the missionaries, were wont 
to ask for a signed certificate as proof of having gone to confession. The 
impression was that this was to indicate that they had complied with 
the Paschal precept. If they had gone to confession, most assuredly they 
would have received Holy Communion. This was not entirely foolproof 
but it did at least show that they had confessed. The actual reason for 
asking for the signed certificate was entirely different. Sahaguin explained 
that this practice stemmed from a pagan custom. Under the ancient 
Aztec regime, Indians who could show this proof of having gone to the 
pagan priests, and obtained a similar certificate, would be free of legal 
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punishment for homicide and adultery. The law called for severe penalties 
for these crimes. But the certificate absolved offenders from legal 
punishment, for it meant that they had done penance already. 

...acabada su confesié6n, demandan una cédula firmada del confesor, 
con propésito de mostrarla a los que rigen, gobernador y alcaldes, para que 
sepan que han hecho pentencia y confesadose y que ya no tiene nada contra 
ellos la Justicia. Este embuste casi ninguno de los religiosos ni clérigos 
entienden pro donde va, por ignorar la costumbre antigua que tenfan, 
segin que arriba esta escrito, mas antes piensan que la cédula la demandan 
para mostrar como esta confesado, aquel aifio. Este sabemos por mucha 
experiencia que de ello tenemos.1® 

The brilliant Nahuatl scholar drove home his point. Just as a doctor 
needs to know how to diagnose the ills afflicting the body, their symp- 
toms, causes and effects, in order to cure these maladies, so also must 
the confessor know the infirmities of the soul in order to apply the 
adequate remedy. Not only a knowledge of the disease is necessary but 
also a knowledge of the cures. Vices of the soul react on civic life as well 
as on personal, intimate, private life. A morally good personal life 
redounds to the betterment of public life. 

El médico no puede acertadamente aplicar las medicinas al enfermo 
[sin] que primero conozca de que humor, o de que causa proceda la enferme- 
dad; de manera que el buen médico conviene sea docto en el conocimiento 
de las medicinas y en el de las enfermedades, para aplicar conveniblemente 
a cada enfermedad la medicina contraria, [y porque] los predicadores y 
confesores médicos son de las animas, para curar las enfermedadas espiritu- 
ales conviene [que] tengan experiencia de las medicinas y de las enfermedades 
espirituales: el predicador de los vicios de la reptblica, para enderezar 
contra ellos su doctrina; el confesor, para saber preguntar lo que conviene 
y entender lo que dijesen tocante a su oficio; . . .185 

The keen intellect of Sahagtin pierced to the very depths of the 
pagan Indian mind. Up to the end of his ninety years of life — sixty of 
them spent among the Indians — he gave unstintingly of his best efforts 
in combatting the worst enemy of the natives whom he deeply loved. 
That enemy was idolatry, superstition. One’s worst enemies are closest 
to one’s self. As a Latin adage puts it: A man’s worst enemies are those 
of his own household. It was a saying of pagan Roman days. Idolatry 
had embedded itself in the warp and woof of pagan Indian culture. It 
would be extremely difficult to extirpate idolatrous superstition while 
at the same time preserving the wholesome elements of that ancient 
culture. 


184 Tbid., I, 28—29. 
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It should be stated that the natives did revere one god as supreme, 
almighty, creator, as a pure spirit, the ruler of all things. His Nahuatl 
name was Tezcatlibuca. But mixed with this vague notion of the true 
God was the worship of a plurality of popular deities. Other basic con- 
cepts of the natives, to their credit, were a belief in the immortality of 
the soul, the origin of the world and its eventual end, belief in heaven, 
in a hell and its demons. They fasted and performed penances. Over 
and above these were also analogous aspects between Christian and 
pagan practices, such as that already illustrated in confession. But these 
analogous practices came to be looked upon by the missionaries as more 
prejudicial than useful in the propagation of Christianity. They were 
apt to be misleading, even to the missionaries, who were for a time 
misled by the pagan practice of obtaining a signed certificate after 
confession. All the missionaries insisted on the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Christian Faith, without palliatives, though they did 
understand and expect weaknesses to show up among the neophytes. 
But Sahagtin made a specialty of ferreting out pagan concepts, disen- 
tangling for the less gifted the subleties of error from truth. This was his 
special contribution to sound Indian policy. 

If certain analogies between some Christian and pagan ceremonials 
were evident, whence did these derive ? Had any Christian missionaries 
been among the natives at any time in the pre-Columbian period? 
Sahagiuin rules out, unqualifiedly, the presence of any pre-Columbian 
missionaries. He does say that considerable doubt had heen expressed 
on this considerably discussed question. His opinion, however, is most 
worthy of note, since he had such a wealth of knowledge of the native 
peoples. He never believed that any missionaries had been among them 
prior to the Spanish conquest or the discovery of the New World by 
Columbus. His reason is that he found nothing in pagan beliefs, rites 
and practices that could give any foundation to the premise that the 
Catholic Faith had been preached there. Then, he adds, that all he had 
observed and learned led him to see how totally contrary everything 
was to the Christian Faith. 

Acerca de la predicacién del Evangelio en estas partes ha habido mucha 
duda si han sido predicadas antes de ahora o no; y yo siempre he tentido 
opinién que nunca les fue predicado el Evangelio, porque nunca jamas he 
hallado cosa que aluda a la Fe Catdlica, sino todo tan contrario, y todo tan 


idolatrico que no puedo creer que les haya sido predicado el Evangelio en 
ningin tiempo.18® 
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This conviction did not depreciate the natives in Sahagtin’s eyes. 
Though he was a brilliant ethnologist, his viewpoints were always 
saturated with indestructible Christian concepts. Thus, for him, the 
human race was one, descending from the common parentage of Adam. 
On this score he drew no lines of distinction. He believed in the unity of 
the human race. He looked upon the natives as coming originally from 
the same stock as himself and all other peoples. He called them his 
neighbors, his brothers, whom he was obliged to love. 

Pues es certisimo que estas gentes todas son nuestros hermanos, proce- 
dentes del tronco de Adan como nosotros son nuestros préjimos, a quien 
somos obligados a amar como a nosotros mismos, quid quid sit.18? 

If the conviction of any truth, humanly speaking, could produce a 
humane Indian policy, certainly the explicit expression of the unity of 
the human race was a giant step toward that goal. This came from one 
who was much more aware than anyone else at that time of the faults 
and failings, of the virtues and assets, of the Indians. 


Not only did Sahagun believe that no Christian missionaries had 
been among the Indians but also, as a corollary of this belief, that no 
contact had been made between the natives and Europeans. If contact 
had been made, the natives would have been nourishing themselves 
with basic foods similar to those the Europeans had in that day; the 
natives would have had animals like those of the Europeans. Since 
practically none of the native foods resembled those of the Europeans, 
and none of their animals were similar, Sahagiin was confirmed in the 
viewpoint that no Europeans had discovered the presence of the Indians 
in the New World prior to the advent of Columbus. The natives did not 
have wheat, rye, barley; they had no chickens, horses, oxen, sheep or 
goats. 


...que en la diversidad de mantenimientos, que casi ningunos son 
semejantes a los nuestros, parece que esta gente nunca ha sido descubierta 
hasta estos tiempos; porque de los mantenimientos que nosotros usamos y 
se usan en las partes de donde venimos, ningunos hallamos aca, ni aun de 
los animales mansos que usamos los que venimos de Espajia, y de toda la 
Europa, tampoco los hallamos aca; donde parece que ni ellos vinieron de 
hacia aquellos partes, ni hombres de aquellos partes habian venido a descu- 
brir esta tierra, porque si ellos hubieran venido de hacia alld, hubieran 
venido a descubrirlos en otros tiempos, (y) de ellos hallaramos aca trigo, o 
cebada o centeno, a gallinas de las de alla, o caballos, o bueyes, 0 asnos, u 
ovejas o cabras, o algunos otros de los animales mansos de que usuamos. 
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Donde parece que en estos tiempos solamente han sido decubiertas estas 
tierras, y no antes.18§ 

These deductions of the keen observer are considered still valid today. 
Coupled with a minor argument or two, based on both negative and 
positive archaeological findings, the sound conclusions of Sahagin are 
still taught in American colleges and universities. The Spaniards in- 
troduced the natives to foods and animals new to them, taught them 
the principle of the wheel and the formation of the arch. The Spaniards 
also taught the natives how to read and write, accomplishments the 
latter had hitherto lacked. 


When the tall tales of the indiscriminate and horrible destruction 
wrought by the Spaniards in the New World are told, it is well to recall 
what Sahagun wrote. He has demonstrated that to the Spaniards. They 
learned to read and write and thus were enabled to communicate with 
others. They became acquainted with a varied, more healthful diet, with 
food and draft animals they had never seen before, with architectural 
and mechanical principles unknown to them, all of which made their 
daily struggle for existence that much easier. Sahagtin was one of the 
actors in this effort to civilize the natives, one of the numerous mission- 
aries doing their part, one of a multitude of Spaniards who helped to 


civilize these backward peoples. The humane policy of Spain toward 
the Indians was much advanced for that day. The United States is in 
the forefront today in extending technological know-how to less pro- 
gressive nations, under the Point Four Program. This is laudable but 
not as new as we like to think it is. Spain, in her day of worldwide 
influence, purposed in her colonies a policy just as altruistic, just as 
much dedicated to human welfare. 


The favorite method of absolving oneself from the obligation of 
helping another is to declare that the one in need of aid is incompetent, 
incapable and unable to learn or accomplish anything. This attitude 
would have been an easy way out for the Spaniards, if they had chosen 
to refuse to exert themselves in behalf of the natives. But, drawing on 
experience, Sahagun paints a far different picture. He speaks in defense 
of the natives and their abilities. He declares that they were capable in 
all the arts and in mechanics, that they were capable too of grasping 
the liberal arts and even theology, the queen of the sciences. He based 
this declaration on actual experiences. The natives had been taught and 
had demonstrated ability to learn. Moreover, he praises the natives for 
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their endurance of hunger, thirst, cold and suffering. Danger and peril 
did not cow them. 

De lo que fueron los tiempos pasados, vemos por experiencia ahora que 
son habiles para todas las artes mecanicas, y las ejercitan; son tambien 
habiles para aprender todas las artes liberales, y la santa Teologia, como por 
experiencia se ha visto en aquellos que han sido ensefiados en estas ciencias; 
por que de lo que son en las cosas de guerra, experiencia se tiene de ellos, 
asi en la conquista de esta tierra como de otras particulares conquistas, que 
después aca se ha hecho, cian fuertes son en sufrir trabajos de hambre y 
sed, frio y sueiio, cian ligeros y dispuestos para acometer cualesquiera 
trances peligrosos.18® 


He looked upon these natives as having the same basic talents and 
abilities as all other people. Then, he concludes by saying they were no 
less capable of the adoption of the Christian way of life, “Pues no son 
menos habiles para nuestro cristianismo.’’!®° Civilization and Christiani- 
zation went hand in hand. 

It is understandable that a transformation of habits, customs and 
attitudes cannot be attained overnight. Among the natives of America, 
that transformation became all the more difficult because of the wide 
divergence of their life from that of the Europeans. Nevertheless, the 
attempt was made early to confer on the natives as much ecclesiastical 
responsibility as possible. There was no thought at all of excluding them 
from positions in the Church. Sahagtin shared the age-old opinion of the 
Church that the establishment of a native clergy is the desideratum of 
missionary activity. Consequently, two young Indians were admitted 
into the Franciscan Order. They seemed the best qualified and the most 
likely to succeed in religious life. The experiment failed but not because 
of any policy of exclusion. The initiation of natives into as many and 
as high positions in the Church as they could fill was the goal of the 
missionaries from the beginning. 


A los principios se hizo experiencia de hacerlos religiosos, porque nos 
parecia entonces que serian habiles para las cosas eclesidsticas y para la 
vida religiosa, y asi se did el habitar de San Francisco a dos mancebos Indios, 
los mas habiles y recogidos que entonces habia y que predican con gran 
fervor las cosas de nuestra Fe Catélica a sus naturales; y pareciénos que si 
aquellos, vestidos de nuestro habito y adornados con las virtudes de nuestra 
Santa Religién Franciscana, predicasen con aquel fervor que predicaban, 
hacian grandisimo fruto en las animas; mas como tuviesen el habito y las 
ejercitasen en las cosas de esta Santa Religién, hallése por experiencia que 
no eran suficientes para el estado, y asi les quitaron los habitos, y nunca mas 
se ha recibido indio a la religién.. .1® 
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Certainly, this praiseworthy attempt on the part of the Friars and 
Sahagiin in particular, indicated a genuine desire to advance the natives 
as speedily as it was feasible. Though disappointed in this aspect of 
their work, the missionaries had reason to rejoice in the number who 
embraced the Faith. 


... de los adultos son muchisimos los que se salvan [conforme nuestra 
Santa Fe] y de cada dia las cosas de nuestra Santa Fe Catélica van adelante.1% 


Nor were the women and girls neglected. They too were gathered 
together in groups for training and education and were taught to read 
and write. Spain had not forsaken the education of its women nor were 
the native women of New Spain left without an opportunity of develop- 
ing their talents. 


...y a este propdsito se hicieron monasterios y congregaciones de mu- 
jeres, y fueron instruidas en las cosas espirituales, y muchas de ellas supieron 
leer y escribir. . . .1% 


In connection with the universal institution of marriage, Sahagin 
says that the missionaries faced some of their gravest perplexities. 
Polygamy was rampant and it was difficult to inculcate the idea of 
monogamy. When an attempt was made to prove to an Indian that he 
should have but one wife, the real problem began. Which of the wives 
was his real and legitimate one? The rites and ceremonies used in 
conjunction with marriage were various. In time, the missionaries 
learned that a definite ceremony was employed when an Indian meant 
to take a woman as his lawful wife. Eventually, the labyrinth of matri- 
monial intricacies was unravelled and slowly the missionaries made 
progress in the winning of the natives to monogamy. 

Fueron grandes los trabajos y perplejidades que tuvimos a los principios 
para casar a los casados, y que tenian muchas mujeres, para darles aquellas 
que el derecho manda que tomen, porque para examinar los parentescos y 
saber cual fué la primera, para darsela, nos vimos en un laberinto de gran 
dificultad, porque ellos mentian en decir cual fué la primera y hacian em- 
bustes para casarse con aquella que ellos tenian mas afeccién; y para saber 
con cual habfan hecho la ceremonia que usaban cuando tomaban mujer 
lejitima, fue necesario revolver y saber muchas ceremonias y ritos idolatricos 


de la infidelidad; y como sabiamos poca lengua, casi nunca bien cafmos en la 
cuenta como ahora lo habemos entendido.1™ 


By his expert knowledge of the Nahuatl language and by his intense 
study of native rites and ceremonies Sahagtin contributed tremendously 
to the solving of the knotty matrimonial problem. He thereby helped 
greatly in the determination of the policy to be followed with regard to 
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marriage, which has so predominant a position in any society or civili- 
zation. 

Perhaps no phase of Spanish activity in the New World meant so 
much to Sahagiin as the development of education among the natives. 
Education does not, in itself, ensure virtue, for no one has ever charged 
Satan with being ignorant, but even spiritual progress cannot take place 
without the enlightenment of the mind. The College of Santa Cruz, 
founded in 1536, in a suburb of Mexico City, a brief fifteen years after 
the conquest, was truly a significant event. Sahagiin always maintained 
a vital interest in it. He was present at its formal opening; he was 
appointed one of its first professors. The idea was to educate the natives 
so that they, in turn, could take over the college and educate their own 
people. Ten years after the foundation of the college, it was turned over 
to the natives. Thus, twenty-five years after the conquest by the Span- 
iards, a college that was in charge of the natives was in operation in 
Mexico. Where can a comparable example be found elsewhere in the 
world? What cannot be too strongly stressed is that the culture en- 
countered by the Spaniards was radically different from their own. This 
made the accomplishment all the more significant. Sahagin was one 
of the finest and most learned minds of his day, time and place. This is 
how he records these facts: 

Ensefiaron los frailes a los colegiales y estuvieron con ellos mas de diez afios 
ensefiandoles todo la disciplina y costumbres que en el Colegio se habian de 
guardar, y ya que habfa entre ellos quien leyesen y quien al parecer fuesén 
habiles para regir el Colegio, hiciéronles sus ordenaciones y eligiéronse rector, 


y consiliarios, para que rigieran el Colegio, y dejaronlos que leyesen y se 
rigiesen ellos a sus solas por mas de veinte ajios .. .1%5 


For twenty years the college was in full charge of the Indians them- 
selves. It was a worthwhile endeavor, even if it did not succeed accord- 
ing to expectations. The Spaniards cannot be accused of not having 
tried, and tried hard, through their viceroys and their missionaries, to 
institute a native educational policy. But the college declined and it 
was necessary to try again. It was now forty years since its establishment 
and it was necessary to reorganize it completely. 

Cuarenta aiios después de la fundacién del Colegio tornése a examinar 
el estado en que estaban las cosas del Colegio, y hallése estar perdido, y fué 
necessario dar otro corte y hacer otras ordenaciones de nuevo, sobre las 


primeras, para que el Colegio fuese adelante, como parece por las mismas 
ordenaciones que se hicieron de nuevo.1% 


195 Ibid., X, 89—o0. For further details as regards this college, see 
Dr. Felix de Osores, Historia de todos los Colegios de la Ciudad de México 
desde La Conquista Hasta 1780, ed. by Dr. Carlos E. Castafieda. 
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Sahagtin was an eyewitness to both the foundation of the college 
and its reorganization, which, he said, was much more difficult than its 
original establishment. Pestilences ravaged the land. Two struck hard 
at the college: one in 1576 and another thirty years earlier. Because of 
the scourge of pestilence and disease, in 1576, there was hardly anyone 
attending the school of higher education for natives. The students had 
either died or taken ill. 


Yo que me hallé en la fundacién del dicho Colegio, me hallé también 
en la reformacién de el, la cual fué mas dificultosa que la misma fundacién. 
La pestilencia que hubo ahora ha treinta y un aiios dio gran baque al Colegio, 
y no le ha dado menor esta pestilencia de este afio de 1576, que casi no esta 
ya nadie en el Colegio, muertos y enfermos, casi todos son salidos.1%7 

But this did not mean the end of education. When Sahagin died, 
the school was still functioning. The important point is that the ground- 
work of native education had been laid; natives had been educating 
natives and even the children of the Spaniards. Some natives had been 
educated so well that they became the collaborators with Sahagin in 
the production of his history. Without their assistance it would have 
been impossible for him to be as exact and precise as he was in recording 
information. The collaborating Indian scholars knew Latin and Spanish. 
Through these two languages, Sahagin could test the accuracy 
of the concepts of the natives. Once he was certain that they 
knew exactly what he had in his own mind, the native scholars could 
commit to writing those very concepts. Sahagin knew Nahuatl and, 
therefore, if unable to give perfect expression to his thoughts in that 
tongue, he at least was able to read it and know whether what he read 
conveyed exactly what he had in mind. Thus, the Indians and the 
Spaniards formed a perfect team. Sahagin gave them due credit, for, 
he explained, it would have been most difficult, if not impossible, to 
operate without the natives acting as expert examiners, writers and 
critics of his work. 


...y ellos por ser entendidos en la lengua latina nos dan a entender las 
propriedades de los vocablos y las propriedades de su manera de hablar, y 
las incongruidades que hablamos en los sermones, 0 las que decimos en las 
doctrinas; ellos no las enmiendan, y cualquiera cosa que se haya de con- 
vertir en su lengua, si no va con ellos examinades, puede ir sin defecto sin 
escribir congruamente en la lengua latina, ni en romance, ni en su lengua; 
para lo que toca a la ortografia y, buena letra, no hay quien lo esciba si no 
los que aqui se crian.1%° 


197 Tbid., X, go. 
198 Tbid., X, 89. 
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Among the outstanding native grammarians who collaborated with 
him, Sahagitin records the names of Martin Jacobita, Antonio Valeriano, 
Alonso Vegerano y Pedro de S. Buenaventura. His notable amanuenses 
were: Diego de Grado, Mateo Severino y Bonifcio Maximiliano.1®* Some 
of these excellently educated Indians had been his pupils. Now he had 
used them as collaborators in his writings. He left the impress of his 
influence particularly on Indian educational policies. He had utilized 
the Indians themselves in compiling the books that would be used in 
Indian education. He had helped train natives who would teach natives. 
He had explored the native mind and checked his conclusions with 
competent native scholars. 

Only in recent years have scholars begun to appreciate the nature 
of Sahagtin’s thorough task of trying to understand the natives as 
completely and fully as possible. This intensive study of native manners, 
customs, rites, ceremonies, language and literature resulted in the writ- 
ing of his history, his basic and most important work, by far. Spain, in 
Sahagiin’s day, was trying to establish in the New World sound policies 
in human and political relations. Such policies could be determined only 
after some understanding of the minds, attitudes and reactions of the 
native population. In bringing about that understanding, Sahagin was 
in the forefront. Scholars have finally come to evaluate his history for 
what it is in fact: history, a study of ethnography and language. It is a 
work of the highest scientific caliber. 

. debo afiadir ahora que el mas exigente método que un etndgrafo, o 
un linguista modernos pudieran usar, fué usado antes por el benemérito 
franciscano . . .29° 

Next to parents in the home, teachers make the greatest impact 
upon a nation, through the moulding of the minds of its youth. Scholars 
must lead the way in the formulation of sound policies in all fields of 
human endeavor. Sahagun was a genuine, brilliant, outstanding scholar, 
who loved the Indians well enough to live among them sixty uninterrupt- 
ed years, never leaving their land for even a brief visit to his own. With 
respect to his life among the Indians, Chavero says that Fray Bernardino 
de Sahagtin dedicated his life to the instruction of the natives. As soon 
as he learned their language, he began his good influence as a teacher: 
Bernardino Sahagin, cuya vida se dedicé a la ensefianza de los naturales, 


tan luego como aprendié la lengua mexicana, comenzé 4 ejercer su benefico 
P J 
profesorado .201 


199 Wigberto Jiménez Moreno, Fray Bernardino de Sahagun y su Obra 
(Mexico, 1938), 73, n. (110). 

200 Tbid., 7. 

201 Alfredo ’Chavero, Sahagun (Mexico, 1948), I1. 
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Icazbalceta, who is a veritable master of the history of the sixteenth 
century, during which Sahagtin labored among the Indians, has stated 
that Sahagitin was an illustrious gentleman, the preserver of Mexican 
history, the father and teacher of the Indians: 


...un var6n ilustre, conservador de nuestra Historia, padre y maestro de 
los indios.?% 


Moreno, who has specialized in the study of the life and works of 
Sahagiin, sums up the latter’s accomplishments by saying that he was 
the first great ethnographer and linguist, the father or founder of Nahuatl 
literature. 


Sahagin, primer gran etndégrafo y linguista y fundador o padre de la 
Literatura Nahuatl.?% 


From history books, one gets the impression that the Spanish were 
harsh towards the natives of the New World. Yet, Sahagin, conversant 
as modern historians are not, with both sides of the picture, indirectly 
reveals a different point of view. He implies that the Spanish policy 
was much milder than that of the Indians themselves. In the treatment 
of their own subjects in matters of discipline and training, the Indians 
were harsh indeed. They took advantage of the kindlier treatment of 
the missionaries under the Spanish regime. In the days of idolatry, the 
Indians were driven to obedience; the Spanish policy seemed to be to 
draw them of their own accord. But the Indians did not exert themselves 
nearly as much for the kindlier Spanish administrators as they did under 
the rigid and austere Indian rulers. 

Ya tampoco nosotros no nos podemos apoderar con los que se crian en 
las escuelas porque como no tienen aquel humor y sujecién que antiguamente 
tenfan, ni los criamos con aquel rigor y austeridad que se criaban en tiempo 
de su idolatria, no se sujetan ni se ensefian, ni toman lo que ensefian, como 
si estuvieran en aquella empresa pesada de los viejos antiguos.?% 

According to Sahagin, Spain, in her efforts to civilize the natives 
of the New World, pursued a humane policy. Nor did the missionaries 
feel that only their human energies were involved in the work they had 
undertaken. They were constantly conscious of divine guidance in the 
task of civilizing and christianizing, even as all of them were convinced 
that the discovery was providentially reserved for their period of the 
Christian era.?% 

(Continued) 
Siena College, Stephen A. JANTO, O. F. M. 
Loudonville, N. Y. 


202 Tcazbalceta, Bibliografia Mexicana del Siglo XVI, 253. 
208 W. J. Moreno, op. cit., 5. 
204 Sahagin, Historia general, X, 82. 26 Ibid., XII, 18. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ockham: Philosophical Writings, A selection edited and translated by 
Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M. Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
Ltd., 1957. Pp. lix—154. 

To the scholar or to the student interested in William Ockham, the late 
Father Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M. needs no introduction, because not only 
was he one of the leading authorities on Franciscan philosophy of the Middle 
Ages, but he was also a professor of philosophy who, through painstaking 
study and research, captured the genuine spirit of William Ockham. 

This volume is one of a series, each of which is edited by a scholar of 
special competence in those branches of philosophy with which it is partic- 
ularly concerned. Father Philotheus prepared his selection with the view 
of making the understanding of Ockham’s works less laborious for the 
ordinary reader but, in addition, throughout the book there is paramount 
concern for rendering a faithful account of Ockham’s doctrine, and this 
will be apparent to the beginner and will be most keenly appreciated by the 
mature reader who has some experience in the study of the texts of Ockham. 

Attention is called to the unusually well-done and valuable introduction 
of fifty-nine pages which includes an excellent compilation in which the 
following matter is discussed: I. Background; II. Ockham’s life; III. Ock- 
ham’s philosophy, 1. The leading ideas of Ockham’s philosophy, 2. Epistemol- 
ogy, 3- Logic, 4. Metaphysics, 5. On creatures, 6. Ethics, 7. Politics; IV. Bib- 
liographical section with helpful notes regarding: A. Ockham’s non-political 
writings — 1. Writings on Logic, 2. Writings on Physics, 3. Works on Theol- 
ogy; B. Political writings; C. Spurious writings; and D. Select bibliography 
on Works of Ockham. Included in the biographical section are data in regard 
to the dating of the various works, their dependence and information as to 
whether they are preserved in manuscript form or as to whether they are 
to be found in printed editions. 

The corpus of Dr. Boehner’s selection commences with a reading from 
the Prologue to the Expositio super octo libros Physicorum and it is entitled: 
“On the Notion of Knowledge or Science.’’ Both a Latin text and a parallel 
English translation are given. Throughout the entire volume it was the 
endeavor of the editor to prepare texts which could be considered reliable. 
To accomplish this he made a comparative study of a number of good 
manuscripts, and while the fruits of his labors are not claimed to be critical, 
they can be rated as safe texts. A reading of this carefully prepared part 
reveals Ockham’s clear exposition of ‘knowledge’ taken in many senses. 
After disclosing at least a half dozen viewpoints in regard to ‘knowledge’ 
there is a treatment of the difference between the object and subject of 
knowledge. The same selection embraces a scholarly consideration of the 
notion of ‘science.’ 

Another section of the book gives Ockham’s views about Epistemological 
problems. Included are: The basis of immediate cognition; Intuitive cognition 
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of non-existent things; The primacy of cognition of singular things; The 
problem of universals; Scotus’s opinion on universals and its refutation; 
The universal as a thought-object and as an act of the intellect. 

For those whose interest lies in Medieval Logic as well as for those whose 
field of endeavor is to be found in Contemporary Logic, the third division 
holds much of interest. Although this selection is culled from the Summa 
totius logicae, a work composed in the Middle Ages, it expresses the doctrine 
in connection with terms of one who spoke authoritatively for his age as 
well as for ours. 

To round out the leading ideas of Ockham’s philosophy there are texts 
and translations on: The theory of ‘Suppositio’ ; Truth; Inferential operations; 
Being, essence and existence; The possibility of a natural theology; The 
proof of God’s existence; God’s Causality and Foreknowledge; Physics and 
Ethics. 

In his own day Ockham was extremely well aware that the Magistri had 
an inadequate knowledge of the new Logic of supposition and of other 
points essential to his conceptualism. For their instruction and to explain 
in a fashion that could not be misconstrued the tenets of his philosophy, he 
wrote the very selections mentioned above. The faithful translations of 
Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M. together with the reliable texts should do much 
to expose Ockham’s doctrines to a new generation of readers who hitherto 
have been able to read only about Ockham in authors whose efforts have 
failed to do justice to the Venerabilis Inceptor. Now, however, easy of access 
are the selections listed above and one may read what the Doctor plusquam 
subtilis has to say for himself in this excellent book of selected works. 

Father Philotheus was aware that any presentation of a part of the works 
of a philosopher would serve at best as an introduction. Thus, the criticism 
that the edited offerings terminate just when one is at a most interesting 
point, should be tempered by the remembrance that the editor has presented 
only an introduction. Indeed, the editor exercised rare acuity in the choice 
of passages selected as each concerns some aspect pertinent to Ockham’s 
philosophy. The translations read smoothly and they are couched in the 
English of current usage. The placing of the footnotes for both the Latin 
text and the English translation on the same page, instead of under their 
respective readings is confusing until one has accustomed himself to the 
scheme. The inclusion of an Index of Proper Names and an Index of Subject 
is most helpful. 

A reading of this book will show why Ockham exercized such an influence 
upon fourteenth century philosophy and theology, and why the universities 
of Europe were indebted to him for doctrines presented with the convincing 
and conclusive force of his logic. The endeavor of Father Philotheus’ life was 
to render a genuine account of Ockham’s views and to aid in correcting 
misconceptions which have prevented a proper understanding of the philos- 
ophy of Ockham upon whose life and works Dr. Boehner labored for so 
many years. This book, which was in its final stages at the time of Father 
Philotheus’ death, should do much to accomplish the editor’s dual aims. 


SISTER MARY ANTHONY BROWN, O.S.F. 
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